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the State Department, congressional leaders of both major parties 
and public spokesmen—be required listening for every citizen ? 





E. R. STETTINIUS, JR., Secretary of State, answers — 


“It is to put before the people 
of the United States the facts 
about the proposed world or- 
ganization that the Depart- 
ment of State has undertaken 
this series of broadcasts. I like 
to think that our people will 
study, discuss and reflect on these pro- 

ls which are so significant to the destiny 
of all mankind. 

“It is my belief, and the belief of my 
colleagues in the Department, that our 
duty in this regard is to put the facts before 
the country and let the facts speak for 
themselves. This is the democratic method. 
It is the only method that will be accept- 
able to our people.” 





NILES TRAMMELL, President of NBC, answers — 


“The prime concern of every 
American citizen today must 
inevitably be America’s for- 
eign relations. 

“Winning of the War comes 
first. But as vital as winning 
it, is the necessity for finding 
means of keeping it won. 

“The search for these means is, in a 
democracy, the responsibility of the citi- 
zens, who must provide enlightened sup- 
port for their leaders. 

“It is for the purpose of contributing 
to the enlightenment of all our people in 
this vital field that the National Broad- 
casting Company launches this series, 


“OUR FOREIGN POLICY.” 








ON THE NBC NETWORK SATURDAYS, 7:00-7:30 P.M. (EWT) 
See local program listings for time and day on your NBC Station 


An NBC University -of-the-Air-feature series presented by the independent radio 
stations affiliated with the NBC network and the National Broadcasting Company. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network Sect el hea 
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RECOMMENDED for Libraries 





Fighting Liberal 


The Autobiography of George 
W. Norris. Here is the first- 
hand story of a fruitful career 
which reached from pioneer 
days to the present, from the 
battle against Cannonism to 
the fight for TVA. It sums up 
the history of our immediate 
past, and throws light on many 
problems of today and to- 
morrow. $3.50 


Native Peoples 
of the 
Pacific World 


By Felix M. Keesing. An an- 
thropologist’s over-all picture 
of the origin, history, and pos- 
sible future of the remarkable 
peoples who are native tu the 
islands of the Pacific, and their 
traditions and cultures. Many 
unusual photographs. $3.00 


A Book of 
Wayside Fruits 


By Margaret McKenny and 
Edith F. Johnston. A guide to 
the fruits and berries of the 
wayside, with glowing full- 
color pictures and descriptive 
text giving habitat and charac- 
teristics. For all nature-lovers. 


$2.50 


Lookin’ Eastward 


By Thomas H. Clare. A real- 
istic and humorously drawn 
picture of G.I. Joe in India. 
Chaplain Clare was with the 
Army Air Force in India. His 
pithy observations and adven- 
tures, his understanding of the 
soldier’s heart and mind make 
this an exciting, informative, 
and, at times, a hilarious book. 


$2.50 


Mammals 
of the 
Pacific World 


By T. D. Carter, J. E. Hill, 
and G. H. H. Tate of The 
American Museum of Natural 
History. An inclusive intro- 
duction to the astounding array 
of mammals to be found on the 
Pacific Islands, with geograph- 
ical index and many drawings. 


$3.00 


Hunting, Fishing 
and Camping 


By L. A. Anderson. A practi- 
cal book for sportsmen on how 
to shoot game of all kinds, how 
to fish, and how to make camp- 
ing more comfortable and 
satisfying. Illustrated with 78 
action photographs. $1.95 
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Two Important 
Practical Science Books 





PRACTICAL 


MATHEMATICS 


4 vol. 600 il. 


For sound vocational training no 
subject is more basic than mathematics. 


These four books clearly explain 
twenty-five branches of mathematics 


1280p. $9.80 


and their everyday application in: 


Engineering 
Machine Shops 
Heat 
Chemistry 
Radio 
Television 
Electricity 


Separate chapters were contributed 
by leading mathematicians in the de- 
partments of twenty-four universities 
famous for their practical scholarship. 


Among them are: 


N.I.T. 
CORNELL 
MICHIGAN 
STANFORD 


Notre DAME 


ANNAPOLIS 


Practical Mathematics should be 
recommended to those who wish to 


help themselves. 


Navigation 
Aviation 
Insurance 
Accounting 
Finance 
Statistics 


Etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GEORGIA TECH 
NORTHWESTERN 
CALIFORNIA TECH 
STEVENS TECH’ 
R.C.A. Institutés 


Wonders 
of 


Nature 


320p. il. $1.98 


A fascinating, author- 
itative survey of the 
five enchanting do- 
mains of Nature’s 
Kingdom with more 
than 200 pictures, 
drawings and photo- 
graphs taken from 
life. 


1. ZooLocy 
The origin of life. 
Pre-historic crea- 
tures and animals of 
today. 

2. Borany 
Plants play the ma- 
jor role in the cycle 
of life. 

3. ORNITHOLOGY 
Birds evolved from 
reptiles that sought 
safety in trees. 

4. ENTOMOLOGY 
Insects are by far 
the most numerous 
of living creatures. 

5. IcHTHYOLOGY 


The oceans teem 
with a life distinctly 
their own. 


Each section is filled 
with littl known 
facts of the world 
about us entertaining- 


ly told. 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


37 W. 47th St. New York 19 





WM. H. WISE & CO. 


50 W. 47th St. New York 19 
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Less than 50 sets available of 
one of the most useful Reference 


Works of all times 











The New Larned History 


FOR READY REFERENCE, READING AND RESEARCH 


5,500 authors quoted from 
9,783 volumes covering 7,000 
years of history sturdily 
bound in 12 volumes of 
11,000 pages with 1,200 il- 
lustrations, 300 maps, and 
700 documents, treaties, con- 


stitutions, laws, etc. 


Now in 1945, as useful as 
the day it was published. 
The history of the world as 
recorded in the actual words 


of leading historians—Aris- 


totle, Carlyle, Macaulay, © 
Gibbons, Wilson, Breasted 
—woven into a coherent, in- 
teresting narrative. A back- 
ground to today’s chaos and 
a guide for a happier to- 


morrow. 


Less than fifty sets are now 
available at a fraction of the 
original price. When these 
are sold it will be impossible 
to buy this standard cyclo- 
pedia of history at any price. 





Order today or ask for your rate on a postcard 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue, New York 52 
A LE 
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HE fact that Gertrude Stein has been moving 
about in the news a lot during the past months 
has a number of explanations, and one of them is 
probably related to her ability to “get a rise out of” 
the people she talks to. She is lately reported to 
have had an informal discussion with a group of 
GI's at the American Red Cross Club in Paris. And 
this time the soldiers suffered from the painfulness 
of understanding her so easily. She chided them 
for their awful seriousness, a tragic disappointment 
to the French. She told them to stop worrying, 
stop thinking. “You've got to . . . lean over the 
fence and talk to your neighbor about the crops.” 
The Sweetness and Light was bad enough, the sol- 
diers thought, but she made matters a good deal 
worse when she began to draw distinctions between 
geniuses (“Picasso and I’’) and “every other Tom, 
Dick, and Harry.’” There were too many Harry's 
present, and they didn’t thank her for telling them 
that no matter how hard they tried they would prob- 
ably never turn out anything “but good average 
plumbing.” 

Another familiar figure who buried false modesty 
centuries ago is George Bernard Shaw. Shortly 
after he had given his approval to a fall. Broadway 
production of “In Good King Charles’ Golden 
Days,” somebody had the uninspired notion of ask- 
ing him if it were a good play. “Of course it’s a 
good play,” said Mr. Shaw, “it’s by me.” The work 
had its British premiére at the Malvern Festival 
just a few weeks before the outbreak of this war, 
and is described as ‘‘religious-philosophic-politica! 
argument.” 

Still another whose name is certain to be brought 
into a discourse on the self-estimates of writers is 
William Saroyan, a private in the Army, who has 
been routinely reported in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle as“. . . genius, under treatment at the Army's 
De Witt General Hospital.” Here he made it 
known that he had received a permanent back in- 
jury when he fell off a bar stool in Paris in 1939. 
And now he has not only the ailment to cure but 
some squaring off to do with his Uncle Aram of 
Fresno (California), who said that Saroyan suffered 
the injury when he fell from a bicycle while de- 
livering telegrams, long before his Army days. 


And Without Cheese 


A story indicating that Ernest Hemingway has 
not been around battlefields for nothing was re- 
ported (from an unidentified correspondent) in the 
New York Times Book Review a few weeks back. 
Hemingway, with several others, found a handsome 
German staff car abandoned in France. Two of 
them were about to take it over when they remem- 
bered that it might be a booby trap. Hemingway 
said nothing, picked up a piece of cardboard K- 
ration wrapper, and printed “booby-trap” on it. He 
stuck this on the car and then found himself a jeep, 
a driver, and a long rope. When the Daimler-Benz 
had been towed for a hundred yards without blow- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


ing up, he got into the car and drove away. “No 
booby trap,” said he. 


Celebrated Frenchman 


On Léon Blum’s seventy-third birthday news 
reached Paris that the leader of the French Socialist 
party and former Premier—who has been detained 
in Germany—remains in fair health. Moreover, 
through the careful efforts of Socialist friends who 
salvaged the manuscript some time after its com- 
pletion in December 1941, his On the Human Scale 
has just come off the press. By order of Vichy and 
afterward by order of the Germans themselves he 
has been behind bars for four and one-half years. 
The book, written around his own democratic and 
socialistic philosophy, is said to lack none of the 
mastery of French prose that has characterized his 
earlier works. 


Of Several Things 


Robert E. Sherwood, on his return from the Paci- 
fic, contended that if we are to continue to believe 
in our professed principles of democracy we “must 
not deny the hand of fellowship to the Japanese 
that remain after we complete our conquest of that 
nation.” He attributed the basis for the horrors 
represented in the Japanese character to ‘‘fear of 
Americans.”” He said that the mass Japanese sui- 
cides on American-conquered islands and the 
“friendly attitude of Japanese civilians once they 
realize we are not barbarians” bear out this opinion. 
He feels encouraged over the fact that our forces in 
the Pacific are no longer so prone to call the war 
there a “‘raciak’ battle. 

Baldo Aquilano, author-lecturer, and chief of the 
Translation Division of the Office of War Informa- 
tion in New York, has been fined $250 in Special 
Sessions (with the alternative of going to the work- 
house for three months) for mutilating four rare 
Italian books in the New York Public Library. He 
is a naturalized citizen, speaks ten languages, and 
is considered an authority on Htaliam history. 


Gwethalyn Graham's Earth and High Heaven has 
won not only the Anisfield-Wolf award for the best 
novel on race relations published in 1944, but the 
Governor General of Canada’s 1944 award for the 
best novel by a Canadian writer. %& J J The five 
women to receive the ninth annual awards of the 
New York Newspaper Women’s Club for outstand- 
ing work done by local news women during 1944 
were: Anne O'Hare McCormick, editorial writer 
for the New York Times, for the best in foreign 
correspondence; Mary Harrington, United Press re- 
porter, for the best in domestic news; Ruth Rey- 
nolds, Daily News, for the best in news feature 
writing ; Virginia Pope, fashion editor of the Times, 
for the best articles of interest to women; and 
Harriet Van Horne, radio editor of the World- 
Telegram, for the best column. 


(Continued on page 652) 
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NEW BOOKS on . 
HUMAN RELATIONS and 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
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~ IMPORTANT 


JUST PUBLISHED G$P 


BUILD TOGETHER AMERICANS 


By RACHEL DAVIS DuBOIS 
With a Foreword by Eduard C. Lindeman 


N HOME, community, and school we can eliminate racial and reli- 

I gious prejudice. We can achieve positive respect for the contribu- 
tions of minority groups to American life. 
With the wealth of twenty years’ experience, first in her own class- 
room, and then in aiding teachers throughout the land to develop 
better social relations, Dr. DuBois now puts the gist of that experience 
into clear, readable form. 








“Sound addition to: sociology shelves . . .** — LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


“A book animated by a vivid belief that the diverse cultures of America can be 
$2.00 Cloth Bound woven together — and filled with concrete suggestions.”” — MARGARET MEAD. 
Seis GoM Swe Sie eo ee 

® PLACE ORDERS NOW @ 


The Complete and Official Book ... 


The STORY of THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN 


One Community's Total War Against Prejudice 


By C. 1. CHATTO and A. L. HALLIGAN 
Preface by John Granrud, Supt. of Schools, Springfield 


Introduction by Clyde R. Miller, Columbia University 


A® ACCURATE description of just what is happening in Springfield’s 
campaign against group hatred. Dedicated to Americans of the 
Decisive Decade, 1945-1955. Profusely illustrated, with pictures from 
“March of Time” and Warner Brothers’ current film. 











$2.75 Cloth Bound A Barnes & Noble Publication 
* 
Democracy’s AN AMERICAN EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP BOOK 
. 
} : Design 
Braccouas Children 


Children By ETHEL M. DUNCAN for 


. 
Illustrated by America 


Margaret |. Thomas 





An Educational Exploration 
of the Future of Democracy 





66 ADVENTURES IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION” By THEODORE BRAMELD 
engagingly narrated by one of today’s ee 
creative elementary-school teachers. Songs, A mee te pie areon ie Sue eapert 


games, and folk customs of many lands dra- 
matically used in the classroom give the. chil- 
dren—and their parents—a true appreciation of 
our American heritage. Vividly illustrates tech- 
niques to integrate Intercultural activities with 
the school curriculum. 


actually carried out in a typical American high 
school. While studying history, science, eco- 
nomics, and the fine arts, the students focussed 
their interest, not on the past, but on the kind 
of society which they as young citizens would 
like to build for tomorrow. 


$2.00 Cloth Bound $2.00 Cloth Bound 


HINDS.,, -HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, INC. 
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(Continued from page 650) 
DIED 


APRIL 1. Prestonia Mann Martin, author of Pro- 
hibiting Poverty and a number of other titles; at 
Winter Park, Florida, following a brief illness; 
eighty-three. 


APRIL 1. Dr. James Ball Naylor, poet, author, 
and retired physician; at McConnellsville, Ohio; 
eighty-four. He began his career as a newspaper- 
man but in the end published a rather long list of 
novels of frontier life and books of poetry. 


AprIL 3. Cora Smith Gould, author and poet; at 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, after a brief illness; 
eighty-nine. A writer and world traveler, Mrs 
Gould was the author of eighteen volumes of verse 
and prose, among them Gems for All Generations 
and Winged Journeys. She was the donor of an 
annual poetry prize to Oglethorpe University. 


APRIL 7. Princess Elizabeth Bibesco, British au- 
thor, daughter of England's first Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith and aunt of the present Lord Asquith; 
at Bucharest; forty-eight. Her first book was a 
collection of short stories which were said to have 
“startled’’ diplomatic circles, by virtue of certain 
literary. indiscretions of her mother, the former 
Margaret Tennant (‘Margot’): and she had since 
written more than a half-dozen books. 


ApRiIL 10. Carl L. Becker, professor emeritus of 
history at Cornell and a well known writer, par- 
ticularly in the field of international relations; at 
Ithaca, following treatment of a stomach disorder; 
seventy-one. How Will the Better World Be was 
his last book. 


ApriL 11. Arthur E. McFarlane, literary editor 
of the Division of Economics and History of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and 
formerly well known as a newspaperman, magazine 
contributor, and author; in New York City; sixty- 
nine. He was the author. of a number of novels 
and mystery stories, one of which, Behind the Bolt- 
ed Door, was warmly praised by Dorothy Sayers 
in her introduction to the Omnibus of Crime. 


Aprit 18. Ernie Pyle, much admired columnist 
and correspondent, killed by enemy action on Ie 
Island in the Ryukyus. He was laid to rest on 
that same island after an extremely simple ceremony 
conducted by the Army chaplain and the four vol- 
unteer litter-bearers who had risked death to bring 
back Pyle’s body from the roadside ambush. He 
is the twenty-third war correspondent to die while 
serving with the Army or Navy since the beginning 
of the war. 
a 68 


Production history was made in April with Pocket 
Books’ publication of Franklin Delano Roosevelt— 
A Memorial. Plans for the 250-page book in regu- 
lar 25c pocket edition were completed on April 
13th, the day after the death of President Roose- 
velt. The editorial work was completed over the 
week end, type was set on Monday, lockup and 
making of the plates on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
printing started on Thursday, binding and shipping 
on Friday. The first printing, carrying the date of 
April 18, 1945, is being distributed in all parts of 
the country as well as overseas. 
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Inter-Allied Center 


In a former large and gaunt newspaper building 
off Fleet Street, London, near the spot where lived 
Samuel Richardson, printer and eighteenth-century 
novelist, an Inter-Allied Book Center has just been 
opened by R. A. Butler, the British Minister of 
Education. 

Some of the books have been contributed by pri- 
vate donors and they were collected and stored by 
private librarians. Universities and learned soci- 
eties are being asked to contribute and the rest have 
been and will be bought for the Allied Govern- 
ments by the Books Commission of Allied Ministers 
of Education. Of the million and a half books 
which will eventually fill the building and which 
will help restock the libraries in liberated Europe, 
60,000 are an earnest of what is to come. 

The Book Center is the first result of the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers who stressed the need 
to create a supply of books for enemy-occupied 
Europe. Further work might be a history, as far as 
possible dispassionate, showing the bases of our 
common civilization. There is also a hint of an 
enchanting idea for the future; to create a central, 
focal point of Lilliputian links between nations. 
Children of all the Allied Nations should meet; 
there should be an exchange of teachers and the 
foreign and the strange should not staad in the way 
of full communion of spirit between the young. 

As far back as 1911, Professor Gilbert Murray 
had discussed with William Archer, the godfather 
of Ibsen in Britain, the possibility of the destruc- 
tion of our civilization. Archer thought that the 
art of printing, and consequent indestructability of 
thought, would save our civilization. At Geneva, 
just before the war, Professor Murray saw that 
civilization being dammed and obstructed in every 
direction, and a determined effort being made to 
destroy any intellectual cooperation. But even then, 
when the official talks were over, the fields of poetry 
and philosophy were still wandered in, amicably, 
by some of the protagonists. Civilization could be 
reconstructed—perhaps—by means of books. But 
there were good books and bad books. There was, 
for instance, a book called Mein Kampf! There is 
a more hopeful note in the great work which the 
Inter-Allied Book Center is promoting. 


Murigt Harris, Correspondent 
The Manchester Guardian, London 
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@ Library Bureau equipment is for 
the most part made by hand. Master 
° craftsmen working with the finest 
ooks amid materials create tables, charging 
desks and other library essentials that 

combine quality, beauty and utility. 
° This harmony is reflected in the 
PTracious Su rround- room shown here. Completed in 
1941, it expresses the charming in- 
formality that attracts new book- 
. lovers and gratifies old ones. ..a 
INS take on added feature that will characterize hun- 
dreds of libraries for which expan- 

sion OF new construction is now 


- | being planned. 
appca Speaking of library plans, have 


you received our new booklet — 
Planning the Library Building’’? 
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Philip Toynbee | 


AMILY precedents can, admittedly, make things 

more, rather than less, difficult for a new wri- 
ter, particularly if his field is precisely or rigidly 
the same as that in which the earlier scores were 
entered. Fortunately for Philip Toynbee—grand- 
son of Gilbert Murray, seventy-nine-year-old British 
classicist, translator, and publicist, and son of A. J. 
Toynbee, historian and economist, and Rosalind 
Murray Toynbee, novelist—he has cut his own path 
and thereby escapes the consciousness of a sharper 
and more direct comparison. He belongs to what 
could very roughly be called the new school of 
English writers, whose accomplishments, regardless 
of the form they happen to take, are almost certain 
to reflect a social or political interpretation drawn 
in part from some piece of personal experience. 

Philip Toynbee was born on June 25, 1916 and 
could surely never have escaped an awareness of 
the factors that were bound to influence his genera- 
tion. He was sent to Rugby but ran off at the age 
of seventeen to join Communists in London. At a 
memorable Fascist meeting, not long thereafter, 
young Toynbee was beaten up by Mosley’s black- 
shirts. The whole exploit was bitterly frowned 
upon by the school’s authorities and he was shortly 
expelled. It was, therefore, with some reluctance 
that Oxford accepted him. At the University he 
remained a Communist, and became the first presi- 
dent of the Oxford Union to represent that party. 

As the Spanish Civil War heightened, he, like 
many another British intellectual, saw it as not an 
isolated conflict on which the rest of the world 
could turn its back, but rather as a symptom of a 
terrible political disease which if allowed to spread 
might affect the lives of almost anyone anywhere. 
He himself went to Spain, as a Student Delegate, 
in 1937, and saw something of the fighting outside 
Madrid. But so far as can be discovered in the 
most likely fifsthand accounts of the war he was 
not a major participant, either militaristically or 
otherwise. 

After leaving Oxford he was associated with 
Frank Pakenham in the editing of a Left-Wing 
weekly in Birmingham called The Town Crier. 
At about this same time he is said to have resigned 
from the Communist party, somewhat through 
“idleness” and somewhat on “principle.” 

In 1939 he translated from the French Kérillis 
on the Causes of the War, published in England 
by Putnam. Two years later he issued his first 
sizable piece of original writing. It was a novel 
called School in Private, a study of the tremendous 
gulf between the headmaster and the schoolboy, and 
its author suffered no lack of unpleasant detai} by 
which to shape his argument. (This title was also 
issued by McClelland in Canada but was not pub- 
lished in the United States. ) 


Meanwhile came the war (he had been married 
shortly after its outbreak), and he joined the Welsh 
Guards in the summer of 1940. He was com- 
missioned as an intelligence officer, but two years 
later was transferred from the Army to the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare. 

To American readers Toynbee was quite un- 
known until the appearance of his The Barricades, 
a novel dramatizing the barrier that separates one 
generation from another, specifically, in this case, 
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Vogue Studios, London 
PHILIP TOYNBEE 


on such an issue as the idealism that enabled the 
Loyalist volunteers in Spain to support a tremen 
dous cause against equally tremendous odds. The 
book did not please American critics so much as one 
might have expected; but in one of the most sub- 
stantial and considered of all its English reviews 
(New Statesman and Nation) the piece was judged 
on what might seem the fairest basis, that of where 
it belongs in Toynbee’s development as a novelist 
Its superiority over School in Private is said to be 
an achievement in itself, and beyond that, says this 
same reviewer, its author is “getting to like hu- 
manity.” This fact in the study of a writer who is a 
“supple-minded, witty, and brilliant’ intellectual is 
not without significance. It would seem, then, that 
to dismiss it with the charge of sheer cleverness is 
shortsighted to say the least. 

Toynbee has been reviewing novels for the Neu 
Statesman and Nation for several years. Books, he 
admits, are his whole interest, and his idea of the 
good life is a place in the country where he can 
write on indefinitely. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


st Ss 


MOSCOW HISTORY 


The first volume of a history of Moscow has been 
completed by the Institute of History of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in that city. This first portion cov- 
ers the period from the arrival of the first settlers 
in the tenth century to the end of the eighteenth 
century when Moscow became the economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural center of Russia. A second vol- 
ume will be devoted to the nineteenth century ; and 
a third and fourth will carry it on from there. 
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Tiers New 
in Postwar Libraries? 


The impact of technological improvements during the war 
will be felt in the design and construction of postwar libraries. 
To guard against costly, often irreparable mistakes, all revo- 
lutionary innovations should be viewed against the secure 
background of long experience. Snead & Company offers 
you such a background. 


Many of today’s outstanding developments in library de- 
sign, such as the steel stack which supports the library walls, 
floors, and roof, the open-bar and hinged bracket shelves, 
book conveyors, and the convertible stackroom were pioneered 
by Snead engineers. 





By consulting Snead library engineers during the early Since 1849, the Snead symbol 
plan stage substantial savings of time and money may result. of lasting beauty, quality and 
We will gladly assist in preparing plans and specifications, #798755 in metal construction 
and submit a mutually protective bid, so that your project can 
be started as soon as materials become available. Now, while 
, our manufacturing facilities are still engaged in war produc- 
tion, our engineers can give your problems careful study. 


Whether you plan a new building or modernization of an 
existing structure, write for our illustrated catalog containing 
valuable planning data for every type of library, large and 
small. No obligation. 


SNEAD & Company = Founded 1849 


Engineers, manufacturers and erectors of library equipment 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT SALES OFFICE 
ORANGE, VIRGINIA 96 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY 4, N. J. 





The new Library of Congress An- 
nex, Washington, D. C., costing 
$10,000,000, is equipped with Snead 
bookstacks. Snead & Company also ; - i 
built the bookstacks for the original % guna ' 

Library of Congress in 1889. Snead poisoned Oo 
floor and column construction per- 
mits easy conversion of any portion 
of the stack for other library purposes. 
These columns and their enclosures 
are also utilized as air ducts for the 
air conditioning system. 





Pearson and Wilson, Architects 
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Elizabeth Marion 


LIZABETH MARION was born near Spangle, 


Washington, January 31, 1916 one of seven 
children of Walter Shelburn Marion, a farmer, and 
Orrie Carlisle Marion, who before her marriage had 
been a schoolteacher. She grew up on a large 
wheat farm in the Palouse country, and this fact 
directly and indirectly has affected each of the three 
novels she has written. Her publishers say that she 
began to write her first “‘novel’”—a western—at the 
age of ten (on lined tablet paper, with an average 
of four words to the line). But she herself says 
that she has been writing something or other as far 
back as she can remember. 

Between the first efforts, however, and the more 
determined “slugging” came some routine and even 
limited schooling. She had seven years of grade 
school in a one-room neighborhood establishment ; 
four years of high school at Fairfield, Washington 
(and was valedictorian of her class), and finally 
two extension courses at Columbia, one in English 
literature and one in European history, in the fall 
and winter of 1939-40. 

For years, she says, she had tried to write short 
stories, an ordeal that gained her nothing but a mass 
of impersonal rejection slips, with not even a phrase 
of lukewarm sympathy from an editor. About the 
first thing which netted her anything in the way of 
actual money was a letter about hobbies written for 
a girl’s page in the Country Gentleman and along 
with this she did a note in praise of Will Rogers 
that was accepted by a movie magazine. The 
three or four dollars involved—and mayhap the fact 
that the things actually got into print—provided her 
with enough encouragement to last for some nine 
or ten years. 

Between high school and the Columbia exten- 
sion work she had taken a correspondence course in 
stenography from some easily forgettable outfit in 
the Middle West, and so for two or three years 
worked away at a pretty drab job as a stenographer 
(“at the princely sum of $65 or so. . . with slight 
raises’ }. 

In 1939, however, her first novel ‘made the 
grade,’ and she left her lesser job. The book was 
called The Day Will Come and it had a heartening 
reception. Since the time of its appearance she has 
given over very little time to anything but writing, 
except for a biennial job as a stenographer in the 
state legislature, ‘for no more political reason than 
that I like the scenery, the amusement, the work, 
and the people.” 

Her second novel, Ellen Spring, was published 
two years later and retains the same allegiance to 
the soil. Her third is The Keys to the House, a 
psychological mystery story, again laid on a farm, 
and written with a maddening kind of quiet terror. 
This was published in 1944, and ever since putting 
the last touches on it she has found every attempt 
at novel-writing “thoroughly abortive.” She finds 
it impossible during wartime to accept writing in a 
carefree or detached mood. For it is then above all, 
she says, that one “‘needs something to say’’ and if 
one lacks it, the best advice is: say nothing. 

Miss Marion has lived some two years in Olym- 
pia, the state capital, made frequent visits to Seattle, 
and has spent ten months or so in New York. She 
has done almost no traveling in the sense of seeing 
foreign lands—she was, indeed, just getting a lik- 
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Francis James 


ELIZABETH MARION 


ing for the idea when the war broke out. Someday 
she will be off, probably by plane or freighter. 

So far as literary techniques go, she admits a 
difficulty in distinguishing between her own ex 
periences and those of others, once they've got into 
a book; which is all, perhaps, to the good, for it is 
probably indicative of a more varied and less self 
conscious approach to the job of the novelist. “I 
have never found myself interesting enough,” she 
says, ‘to warrant the autobiographical slant . . . but 
I've had to use what I think I know about people 
and living.”” She has never had any formal instruc- 
tion in the “art of the novel’ but she believes that 
in matters of plot, drama, and general construction 
the “best advice in the world comes from one’s 
editors,” and in-her own case she'd willingly give 
them a “by-line of their own.” As for encourage 
ment, she has had an abundance from friends and 
family, and thinks that in all her parents perhaps 
deserve the most gratitude. Not only because they 
have lived fully and interestingly and have en- 
couraged the development of their children’s talents 
but “because they are willing to help when they can 
and to stand by when they can’t.” 


ON THE ETHER 


Only a short time ago Kathleen Norris signed a 
thirteen-week contract with CBS for the writing of 
the daytime serial “Bright Horizon.” She will be 
responsible for a never-ending narrative that goes 
on the ether for fifteen minutes a day, five times a 
week, but she is reported to be looking forward to 
it. To be sure there are compensations, most obvi- 
ous of which is a $750-a-week salary. 
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HROUGH MICROFILM it may be possible even centu- Camera used in microfilming daily editions 
ries from today to read the story of World War II as it of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

is now appearing daily in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A single roll of 35 mm. film only a hundred feet long 
reproduces a whole month’s issue of the paper. Thus micro- 
films not only give long life to records, but are far more 
compact and easier to consult than bulky bound volumes. 
For example, to check the issue of December 7, 1941, the 
roll for that month need only be placed in the reading 
machine and turned until pages for December 7 appear 
on the screen. 


Recording the Plain Dealer on microfilm is a joint effort # - ek ee. 
of the newspaper and the Cleveland Public Library, where ; : : 
the films are on file. Microfilming today enhances in many 
ways the splendid services rendered by America’s libraries. 
Postwar, even wider use of microfilm is indicated. 


Du Pont Microcopy Film is being used exclusively on 
this project by the Microfilm Corp. of Cleveland. The fine 
grain of this film accurately reproduces original material, 
and its archival type safety base helps assure long life. Send 
for free booklet describing its properties and use. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





Comparing microfilmed pages with a 
bound volume gives an idea of the compact- 
ness achieved. 


Invest in Bigger Bonds . . . make the 7th War Loan Mightiest of all 


Reading machine projects image of page 
from microfilm to illuminated panel. 









DU PONT 
MICROCOPY FILM 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ALS. U.s. pat. Off 
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TOWARD THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF EUROPE 
by Ethan T. Colton 


An informing and sobering book that 
compels Americans to shift mental 
gears and think European in the in- 
terest of world peace. $1.00 








Ready in June 


PIONEERS OF TOMORROW 
by Hans Weil 


American young people have the qual- 
ities for pioneering but lack training 
and tools for it, says this European- 
born writer. Spotlighting their difficul- 
ties he tells them how to start pioneer- 
ing for themselves and for the Amer- 
ica of tomorrow. $1.25 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN JEWS 
Edited by P. Henry Lotz 


Vol. VI—Creative Personalities 





Twelve outstanding Americans of Jew- 
ish ancestry are the subjects of this 
new collection of biographical sketches. 
Adolph Ochs, Lillian Wald, Charney 
Viadeck, Rabbi Wise, Charles Stein- 
metz, Fannie Hurst, Paul Muni, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Joseph Goldberger, 
Carl Laemmle, Felix Adler, and Louis 
Brandeis. $1.50 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE 
by Paul N. Elbin 


For college youth and those who ad- 
dress them these “chapel talks” de- 
velop with interesting variety and prac- 
tical helpfulness the theme that the 
whole educational process enriches 
life. Important days and events of the 
school and calendar year focus the 
subjects and treatment. $1.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The correspondence columns of the 

open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ] 


{Eprror’s Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are 


To the Secretary of State 


To the Editor: 


I am sending you herewith a copy of a letter sent 
from the Executive Committee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Books for Devastated Libraries to the 
Secretary of State. You may wish to give these 
resolutions publicity in your Bulletin. 

" W. E. WRIGHT, Secretary-Treasurer 


Council of National Library Association: 


April 12, 1945 
The Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
The Secretary of State 
Washington, D.C. ~ 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 

At the Conference on Books for Devastated Libraries held 
in Washington on February 28th under the joint sponsor 
ship of the Department of State and of the Library of 
Congress a resolution was adopted naming the Joint Com 
mittee on Books for Devastated Libraries of the Council of 
National Library Associations as the coordinating body in 
securing library materials to aid in the restoration of col- 
lections in the war devastated libraries. The Executive 
Committee of the Joint Committee, meeting om April 11th, 
has endorsed the following resolutions which were adopted 
at the conference of February 28th, and requests the State 
Department to take such action as it deems suitable at the 
forthcoming meeting of the United Nations at San Francisco 
to carry out the purposes of these resolutions. 


I 


WHEREAS an interest in the international flow of intellec- 
tual material presupposes an appreciation of the importance 
to society of a recognition of rights in such property, and 

WHEREAS interchange of such material will be encour 
aged and made more certain by continuous recognition of 
such rights, 

RESOLVED that the Government of the United States be 
strongly urged to include in the coming peace agreements, 
provisions for the international treaties on copyright. 


II 


RESOLVED, that it is not in the national interest of the 
United States, or .in the international interests of world 
culture, to permit considerable areas of the world to exist 
without access to library facilities and resources; that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to restore library 
facilities destroyed by enemy action in the occupied areas 
without the collaboration of the remaining libraries of the 
world, since a considerable part of the destroyed and needed 
materials can only be found in library collections; that an 
international conference of representatives of the learned 
worlds in the principal countries should be convened at the 
earliest possible moment to consider what collaboration can 
be offered by the remaining libraries and peoples of the 
world and on what basis and through what instrumentali- 
ties. 

Respectfully yours, 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


W. E. Wright, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Paste Recipe 
To the Editor: 

Your request —in March Bulletin —has been 
called to my attention, so I am sending on the paste 
recipe which library crafters hereabouts have used 
for years. 

PASTE FORMULA 


1 at. water—1 cup flour—1 tbsp. alum—1 tbsp. 
ormaldehyde—a few drops of oil of cloves, 
wintergreen or such. 

Bring water to boil in top’of double boiler. Add 
alum. Mix flour to thin batter with additional 
cold water. Pour batter slowly into boiling 
water, stirring constantly. Place over boiling 
water in double boiler and let cook for half an 
hour or more. Pour up in glass or crockery jar 
atid stir in formaldehyde and oil of cloves. 


It should thicken like white sauce at first and 
gradually get thin and translucent; when cold it 
will be like jelly. 

HELEN L. PRICE 
5455 Hilltop Crescent 
Oakland 11, California 


Added Note 


To the Editor: 

In speaking of the 500th anniversary of the 
founding of the famous manuscript library at Flor- 
ence, Italy, The Laurentian, I noticed that you men- 
tioned that preserved there before the war were 
“many illuminated volumes which were still 
chained at steep angles to the ‘plutei’ or slant- 
topped reading desks (Wilson Library Bulletin, 
April 1945, page 528). 

On reading your interesting article the thought 
came to me that your readers might be interested in 
the reason for “chained books.” Copying by the 
monks was a long, tedious process. Before print- 
ing, therefore, only the very wealthy could buy a 
book, because it was a rarity. However, in order 
to make literature available and to prevent theft, 
these precious and almost priceless tomes were 
chained to desks or other furniture in places acces- 
sible to all. Most medieval libraries stored their 
books in locked chests and presses. No mention of 
chained libraries is found until the 15th century. 
In the Middle Ages it was the custom to bequeath 
Bibles, Psalters, and Books of Hours to be chained 
in churches for the common use. 

Eton and the Oxford Colleges of Brasenose and 
Merton did not remove the chains until the 18th 
century while such libraries as those at Manchester, 
Cirencestes, and Llanbadarn did not remove the 
chains until the 19th century. 

A list of chained books in England has been 
compiled by William Blades in his Books in Chains, 
and by Charles Cox and Alfred Harnly in English 
Church Furniture. See Lenhart, Chained Bibles 
and Savage, Old English Libraries. This informa- 
tion was obtained from The Question Box, by Con- 
way, B. L. 1929. 


MATTHIEW A. McKavitt, Librarian 
U. S. Department of Justice Library 
Washington, D.C. 
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SPIN 
/ IN THE 
_ LIMELIGHT : 


PARTY LINE 


By Louise BAKER 
Illustrated by Stephen J. Voorhies 


Miss Elmira, switchboard operator of May- 
field, had ethics or she would have retired to 
a luxurious life of blackmail. Through her 
wires she controlled the destiny of the town 
—its scandals, heartbreaks and confusions. 
What Miss Elmira heard, guessed and did 
makes a true story of an American home 
town which will delight the thousands who 
loved Country Lawyer and Chicken Every 
Sunday. $2.50. 


2 2 28 


THE BASIS OF SOVIET 


STRENGTH 


By Georce B. Cressey 


The author of Asia’s Lands and Peoples 
writes a full, objective and up-to-the-minute 
statement of Russia’s resources in land, raw 
materials, industry and manpower. Here in 
handy and.readable form is basic and impor- 
tant data necessary to any realistic appraisal 
of Russia. With maps, charts, photographs. 
$3.50. 


&£a 2 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, USN 


The Adventures of George Tweed, R.M. 
Ist class USN, on Jap-held Guam 


By BLAKE CLARK 


For two and a half years George Tweed 
dodged the Jap patrols on Guam. Somehow 
he survived—survived not only the Imperial 
enemy, but the months of solitude in the 
matted jungle, the endless misery of cold, 
hunger, swamp, cliff, underbrush, rain and 
mosquitoes. More than a record of courage 
and adventure, his story is thrilling evidence 
of a Yank’s ingenuity in staying alive under 
“impossible” conditions. Illustrated. $2.75. 


ae a 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. New York 18 
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THE 


HORN-BOOK 
Crier 


advises all schools, libraries and other 
readers of Wilson Library Bulletin that 
the supply of the following titles is 
limited; please order now, and we will 
ship and bill now, or later, as you prefer. 





Books Children and Men, by Paul Haz- 
ard; translated by Marguerite Mitchell. 
IMPORTANT: Second Edition (now 

ready) has long biographical foreword written 

after Paul Hazard’s death by Horatio Smith 

of Columbia University. 3.00 





W ag-by-Wall, by Beatrix Potter, with 
woodcuts by J. J. Lankes, and photo- 
graphic portrait of the author. 


First Edition copies still available. 1.50 





History of the Book, by Margaret 
Hincks. With illustrations by W. A. 
Dwiggins. 

IMPORTANT: Order your supply of these 


now for Book Week 1945. 25 cents a copy or 
20 cents each in lots of 10 or more. 





A Little History of the Horn-book, by 
Beulah Folmsbee. 


With many tipped-in illustrations of horn- 
books; tipped-in miniature reproduction of the 
John Newbery battledore; and many other il- 
lustrations. Another “must” for Book r- 

1.5 





The Horn Book Magazine: We can still accept 
a few new subscriptions; all old subscribers be 
sure to renew promptly upon expiration of sub- 
scriptions if you wish to keep unbroken files. 
One year $2.50; two years, $4.50. 





(Descriptive catalogue sent upon request) 


THE HORN BOOK, Inc. 


248 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Personality 
To the Editor: 


I am writing as a library commissioner in which 
capacity I have served for twelve years. Your 
March issue has just reached me. . . . I have very 
thoroughly marked it with points I think are perti- 
nent, and I am returning it to our librarian. 

You have expressed the opinions of a great many 
people in a splendid manner supporting the need 
for more personality in the selection of those who 
not alone administer, but who come in contact with 
the public in our public libraries. 

My work takes me all over the United States and 
also abroad. I have visited hundreds of libraries 
What I say with reference to this subject, therefore, 
is based on visits to libraries in every state of the 
Union and in many other places. 

Scholastic attainments govern remuneration and 
advancement without regard in any way to that item 
commonly called “personality.” When librarians 
will recognize this more fully, we shall attain the 
ideal situation that is desirable and set forth so 
clearly in this issue of your paper by the contribu 
tors who have made it so important. The points are 
splendidly made—even the article relating to the 
commissioners. 

FRANK N. G. KRANICK 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Free Upon Request 


To the Editor: 


Readers of Wilson Library Bulletin may be in- 
terested in the January 1945 edition of Census Pub- 
lications, Subject Guide and Part 2 of the series, 
List of Publications Issued, Except Regular Monthly 
or Quarterly Releases for January, February, and 
March. Anyone who finds these publications useful 
can receive them by sending a request to the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Census. 

3 C. Capt, Director 
Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Undergraduate Scholarship 


To the Editor: 


The School of Library Science of North Carolina 
College for Negroes will offer a limited number of 
scholarships, covering the cost of tuition, available 
for the academic year, 1945-1946. These scholar- 
ships will be awarded on the basis of the qualifica- 
tions and need of the applicants. Previous library 
experience in a well-organized library, high under- 
graduate academic record, knowledge of foreign 
languages, and personal qualifications for library 
work will be considered in awarding these scholar- 
ships. They are available to nonresidents as well as 
to residents of North Carolina. Scholarship appli- 
cations must be in prior to August 1, 1945. 

SUSAN GREY AKERS, Dean 
School of Library Science 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Work Opportunities 


The School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity announces, for 1945-46, a program of schol- 
arships and grants and a liberal number of part-time 
and full-time library positions available to matricu- 
lated students of the school. All these positions 
are in large libraries in the New York area. Four 
positions have been designated by the cooperating 
libraries as library fellowships. 

The scholarships and outright grants range in 
value from $275 to $400. Four scholarships are 
earmarked for master’s students, but bechelor’s 
candidates with exceptional qualifications will be 
considered, “Two $400 grants are usually assigned 
to students in the B.S. program. 

The work opportunities will furnish economic 
assistance to the superior student who is unable to 
carry the entire cost of his professional education 
and, at the same time, will permit him to gain 
added experience in his chosen field of college, uni- 
versity, or public library service. Both candidates 
for the B.S. and M.S. degrees are eligible for the 
program. 

The appointments have been developed in three 
groups. In general, quarter-time work schedules 
for students who wish to complete their’ residence 
within the academic year will bring a return of 
about $250 for the eight-month period. Half-time 
schedules for students who will take a calendar 
year to complete the library school program carry 
an annual stipend of $500 to $870. Full-time posi- 
tions for students who wish to extend their resi- 
dencé over a period of three academic years are 
available at $1,400 to $1,620. 

A number of the positions, both in university and 
public library service, will be available without 
prior interview in New York City. Assignments 
and work schedules will be based upon library 
school programs and upon the competency of the 
candidate as determined by previous academic 
grades, experience records, and reference reports. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Carl M. 
White, Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 


“Youth Today’ Contest 


One of the first major projects of Reynal and 
Hitchcock's newly established children’s book de- 
partment is a “Youth Today” contest providing a 
$3,500 award for the most sensitive, realistic treat- 
ment of some aspect of contemporary American life 
and youth problems, either fiction or nonfiction. 
The book may be designed for any group of ages 
between 8 and 18. The contest will close February 
1, 1946 and will be open to all authors whether 
previously published or not. The prize will be di- 
vided into an outright award of $2,000 added to 
$1,500, which will be regarded as an advance 
against normal royalty rates. 

The judges will be Mark Van Doren, poet, novel- 
ist and teacher; Lillian Smith, novelist, editor and 
teacher; Clara Savage Littledale, editor of Parents 
Magazine; Max Herzberg of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and Principal of Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; Irene Smith, 
Head of the Work-with-Children department of the 
Brookiyn Public Library; Nora Beust, Specialist in 
Libraries, United States Office of Education. 

Further details about the contest, rules, and entry 
blank, may be obtained by writing to the “Youth 
Today” Contest, Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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Better 
Microfilm Projection 


—at Low Cost 














The new Spencer Microfilm Reader was 
designed under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aids to Learning. This 
instrument, distributed by the Committee 
during 1941, has won unqualified and uni- 
versal endorsement. Simple to use, inexpen- 
sive in cost and operation, it projects with 
brilliant fidelity the various types of mate- 
rial now recorded on microfilm. 

Libraries, institutions and government 
departments are making more and more 
material available on microfilm. This de- 
velopment by Spencer is therefore most 
opportune. 

Equipped either with a glass film book 
for short rolls or with the Roll Film holder 
capable of accommodating 100 foot lemgths 
of film, the Spencer Microfilm Reader will 
project 35mm. (perforated and unperfo- 
rated) Microfilm. 


For complete details please write 
Department T 91. 


Spencer LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK . 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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THE N.U.E.A. QUESTION FOR 1945-46 


“Resolved: That every able-bodied male citi- 

zen of the United States should have one year rt 
of full-time military training before attaining 

the age of 24.” 


* 


The above has just been announced by the NATIONAL UNIVER- 
sity EXTENSION ASSOCIATION as the official debate proposition 
for the coming academic year. 





COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING FOR PEACE 


Johnsen September $1.25 


Compilation of the most logical pros and cons for the above 
Reference Shelf book has been started. It is hoped that the 
book will be ready when schools open in September. 





The following are recommended for additional material: 


Combination offer: COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING (1940), 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE (1941) plus a 14-page bibliog- 
raphy compiled as of November, 1944, all three $1.00 
Also 
$2.25—University Debaters’ Annual 1940-1941 
$2.25-—University Debaters’ Annual 1941-1942 


One chapter of each of the above is devoted to a debate on 
conscription with briefs and bibliographies. 


* 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 






PRESENTS 











Not a long list - 
hut a happy ane 


y 
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By ENID LA MONTE MEADOWCROFT. Illustrated by 


Weda Yap. This clear portrait of our great ally shows @ new 
i t. and 
Ages 10-14. $2,00 June 12 


Winter on the Prairie WY girls 


By ALICE B. CURTIS. Illustrated by Grace Paull. A new - 
story about the children who lived on an lowa prairie many 
years ago. By the author of Children of the Prairie. 

Ages 8-12. $2.00 Published 


Watch the Puppy Grow 


By WILLIAM HALL. Illustrated by Ruth Carroll. A companion 
book to the author's highly successful Watch the Pony Grow. 
Ages 3-6. $1.00 June 19 


Jerry the Giraffe 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD. A delightful tall book about @ tall 
animal, for very young children. Illustrated in color and line. 


Ages 3-6. $.75 Published 
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Great American Negroes 


By BEN RICHARDSON. Illustrated by Louise Costello. Bio- 
graphies of twenty-eight men and women of Negro descent who 
have made important contributions to our way of life. 


Ages 12-16. $2.50 July 10 


Kay Allen On Overseas Mission 


By MARGARET IRWIN SIMMONS. The author of Sally 


Wins Her Wings takes an American newspaper girl to Belgrade 
on a vital secret mission. Ages 12-16. $2.00 Published 


Medals for Marines 


By ROLFE BOSWELL. From Guadalcanal to Iwo, stories of 
Marine heroes who have won the Navy’s Medal of Honor. Illus- 


trated with photographs. Ages 12-16. $2.00 Published 







BM dys 


from JERRY 


junior Model Planes Virginia Packard 


By JAMES D. POWELL and ED CLARKE. At last, & “hew- 
to-build” book of airplanes for beginning boys and girls. Over 
175 step-by-steP illustrations. Ages 9-12. $1.50 June 19 












aos b ZZ 


Crowell 


432 
FOURTH AVE., N. ¥.16 ‘OMpn 
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Current Biography 1944 Is Ready Now! 





CURRENT BIOGRAPHY tells you each month about the 


new names in the news, not just in America, but all over the world. Impartial, 
informal sketches about authors, artists, foreign correspondents, political 
leaders, Army and Navy officers, scientists, physicians, industrial and labor 
leaders, radio and motion picture stars, actors, musicians, and others provide 
up-to-the-minute information, which is supplemented by family and cultural 
data, achievements, references to other published material, pronunciation of 
difficult names, photograph, and cumulated index to preceding issues. Death 
notices of distinguished persons provide full dates, outstanding achievements, 
and reference to longer obituary elsewhere. 


Besides the monthly issues, a yearbook is published annually, in which the 
entire year’s sketches, brought up to date with additional material, appear in 
a single alphabet. Each yearbook contains an index by profession, a necrology, 
and a cumulated index which includes names in all previous yearbooks, CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY is indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


Monthly issues, 25c a copy, $3 a year. 


Yearbooks—1941, 1942, 1943, 1944—0on the service basis. $4 to individuals 
and elementary and secondary schools—other rates quoted on request. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York 52 
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RANDOM HOUSE BOOKS 
Recommended for Librartes 











$2. by the author of Shim 
4 


N. Y. TIMES: “The rich abundance of mater- 
ial that Mr. Stewart has crammed into this 
book makes a lavish feast of local lore. There 
is history here, a whole panorama of it, from 
Ponce de Leon to Pershing and from the Dry 
Tortugas to Puget Sound. And there is humor 
and poetry and patriotism. And great quan- 

tities of information that will be absolutely 
NAMES ON fresh and new to most of us. Mr. Stewart has 
stirred all of this material together with zest 
and abandon . . . Names on the Land is a 


, THE LAND wonderful work of original research.” 
—Orville Prescott 418 pages, $3.00 


by GEORGE R. » EWART 














The new novel by the author of 
The Ox-Bow Incident 


ge THE CITY OF TREMBLING LEAVES will be a 

surprise to many people. It is as different as 

possible from THE OX-BOW INCIDENT. Advance 

readers have already compared it to JEAN- 

CHRISTOPHE and LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL. It is 

THE C ITY OF the penetrating story of a young musician's 

growth; his struggle against the world around 

him, and his final victory ... of Tim Hazard’s 

youth in the quiet streets of Reno, Nevada, his 

TREMBLING friendship with Lawrence Black and his love 
for Rachel Wells. 

Walter Van Tilburg Clark is a novelist 

LEAVES capable of astonishing versatility and scope. 

THE CITY OF TREMBLING LEAVES reveals the full 


range of his power. $3.00 





by WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK 











RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57 ST., N.Y. 22 + Publishers of the MODERN LIBRARY 











COMPETITIVE DEBATE: 
Rules and Strategy 


MUSGRAVE 147p. $1.25 


The long needed rule book for Debaters, 
Coaches and J ud ges. 


Note the contents: Rules of Debate, Customs of Debate, Con- 
struction of the Case, Use of Strategy, Determination of the 
Winning Team, Judge’s Announcement of the Decision. Also 
Appendices: Basis of the Decision, Additional Controversies 
Regarding the Decision, and Bibliography. 


The book sets standards in an important field that has long 
been handicapped by their absence. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
































BOLIVAR—SAN MARTIN—O’HIGGINS 


Do you know them? 


They are as familiar to our neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande as Washington, Lee and Grant are to us. 


Sketches of their lives and accomplishments and those 
of twenty-four other great leaders are portrayed in 


Makers of Democracy 
In Latin America 


Harold E. Davis 124p. $1.90 postpaid 


Published by 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 960 University Ave., New York 52 
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/ The First Book to Explain 
» THE MAN AND HIS PLAN 


for 60 MILLION JOBS 


Of direct, IMMEDIATE, strictly personal interest to every 
American capable of earning a living AN UNCOMMON 
MAN brings the details of Henry Wallace’s program for total 
employment and PERMANENT prosperity. Here, too, is the 
inside story of America’s stormy petrel—the most controversial, 
most hailed-and-damned figure of the decade. Libraries are 
advised to stock this book adequately to meet the compelling 
interest being developed for it by the press, radio and public 
discussion. 


AN AN: 
MMON M 
se UNCO Henry Wallace and 
raze {80 MILLION JOBS ean KINGDON 


Sold Out! 








THE READER’S PRESS, INC., 220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





One of “/hese Days... 


The world we knew will eventually get back on the track. While 
we are “sweating it out,” let us lighten the other fellow’s 
load a little in a few simple ways. 

Your sources of supply—all of them —are manned in part by 
willing but untrained people. You can help all of us and 
yourself, too, by making your orders complete, accurate and 
clear —naming the pxblisher, the price and the author—the name 
of the writer as it appears on the book; not the one he 

or she may be trying to hide. 


Your reward will be better, quicker service. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET + CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
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“A FINE ASSISTANT FOR A REFERENCE DESK” 
















Lady of Godey’s 


H. P. J., Glen Ellen, California, 
asks for the maiden name of Sarah 
Josepha Hale; in an old autograph 
album is a page written by one of 
her mother’s classmates who, she 
has been told, was later Mrs. Hale. 


Sarah Josepha Buell Hale, of 
“Godey’s Lady’s Book,” was the 
daughter of Gordon Buell, an of- 
ficer of the War of the Revolu- 
tion; she was born at Newport, N. 
H., in 1788 and I found this out 
in the large, fair pages of “Ameri- 
can Authors: 1600-1900” (H. W. 
Wilson), a fine assistant for a 
reference desk. 


Twentieth Century 
Authors 


1577p. 1942 $8.50 


1850 biographies with more 
than 1700 portraits ‘“—and inci- 
dentally a must for every liter- 
ary reference shelf.”—SaturR- 
pAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 








AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900 


846p. 1938 $5.00 
1300 biographies and 400 portraits 





“a book every library must have 
and every literature teacher ought to 
have... An invaluable and excellent 
book.”—-CaTHOLIc LIBRARY WORLD. 


“This volume is entirely too valuable 
to be limited to reference room pur- 
chase. Librarians should assist the 
publisher in a campaign to acquaint 
literature teachers in elementary and 


high schools as well as in colleges 
with the possibilities of enriched 
teaching thru the constant use not 
only of American Authors, but of al! 
the other volumes in this distinguished 
shelf of biography reference tools.” — 
Louis SnHores, Director of Library 
School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Also in Author Series: 
BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
697p. 1936 $4.50 
1000 biographies and 350 portraits 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS 
400p. 1934 $3.25 


Edited by StaNLeY J. KUNITz AND Howarp HaycraFt 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
AOC CL A SS ET 
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READY IN SEPTEMBER Say’. 


AMERICA 
is WEST 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MIDDLEWEST- 
ERN LIFE AND LITERATURE by 
John T. Flanagan opens up to 
the reader the mind and the 
heart of the great Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, which for a cen- 
tury was all the West there was, 
and which to this day retains 
the characteristic features of its 
past. 


The contents go back to the 
Indian, the voyageur, frontiers- 
man, lumberjack, and come 
down to Dos Passos and Henry 
Wallace—an exciting and vivid 
pageant full of life and gusto. 


Here are the writers one would 
expect to find—Lincoln, Twain, 
Garland, -Ferber, Lewis, Tark- 
ington, Suckow, Masters, Sand- 
burg, and many more—all rep- 
resented by selections seldom 
included in anthologies. 


It will be the rare reader who 
does not come upon many a for- 
gotten writer whose acquaint- 
ance it will be a pleasure to 
make — Franz Rickaby, Peter 
Cartwright, Baynard Rush Hall, 
Joseph Kirkland, Benjamin 
Drake. These men tell lusty sto- 
ries as do the moderns included 
—Farrell and Holbrook and 
Smitter, to name but a few. 


Eighty-four authors are repre- 
sented by 99 selections. A merica 
is West is scheduled for publi- 
cation in September. 


Price $3.75 


Sc TUTTI TILL LLULA LLAMA LLL LLL LLU LLU LLL LLM LLL LL LLL LLL LLC LLM CLC LLC MLL TLL LMT 








The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


by Zofia Kossak. The vivid story of 
King Baldwin IV, a boy with a rotting body and 
a lion's heart; and of Sybilla, a beautiful wan- 


ton. 


ARE THE MEEK. 


COPERNICU 


AND HIS WORLD 


by Hermann Kesten, illustrated by Hugo Steiner- 
Prag. ‘Strongly recommended to all who now 
are despairing of the future of man on the earth, 
for it is a brilliantly written story of the bloody 
evolution of civilization as well as a great biog- 
raphy of Nicolaus Copernicus.’’—Chicago Sun. 

416 p. $3.50 


THE PROMISE HITLER KEPT 


by Stefan Szende. A revealing story of life under 
Russian and German occupation, and an escape ad- 
venture showing once again that truth is stranger 
than fiction, as told to the author by Folkman, 
the last Jew to escape from Poland. 288 p. $2.75 


ITALY 


AND THE COMING WORLD 

by Don Luigi Sturzo. A liberal and philosophic 
priest and publicist writes a faithful interpretation 
of the ‘Spirit of Italy’’ from the Roman Empire 
to the present. 320 p. $3.50 


EVOLUTION OF THE 


DUTCH NATION 


by Bernard H. M. Viekke. The upbuilding of 
the Dutch people, from prehistoric days to the 
black day of the German invasion. 392 p. $3.50 


THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS ,, <.... 


law Poznanski, A strong case for a free associa- 
tion of European nations on a basis of equality. 
192 p. $2.50 


THE POLISH WORKER ,, Feiiés Gross. 


A graphic picture of the life and the struggle of 
the Polish worker. 288 p. $3.00 


Three New Juveniles Illustrated by 
IRENA LORENTOWICZ 

Matthew the Young King, by Janusz Korezak $2.50 

Mr. Bunny Paints the Eggs, by Lee Maril 1.00 

9 Cry-Baby DolJs, adapted by J. Bernhard 1.00 


A dramatic companion novel to BLESSED 
256 p. $2.50 


~e 
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= ROY PUBLISHERS 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 


this magazine has been circulating, we 


_have published articles by librarians 


in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance. magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1945 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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DEMCO 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


made especially for libraries... 











Special LIBRARY RIBBONS 


Durable, legible, permanent, uniform, 
and clean. Proven worth by years of use; 
once adopted, never replaced by com- 
petitive ribbons. Particularly recommend- 
ed for fine catalog card work. Available 
in black and red; all black, blue, purple, 
green, red, and brown. 

NO. 316 SPECIAL LIBRARY 
1 Ribbon, $1 6 Ribbons, $5 
12 Ribbons, $9 


COUPON BOOK brings you 12 ribbons 
for $9. Order as you need them. 










Standard LIBRARY RIBBONS 


The best ribbon at its pricel Maximum 
recuperation or “comeback” efficiency. 
Perfect cutting and edging prevent ravel- 
ing. Colors evenly balanced and com- 
pounded—ink feeds uniformly and smooth- 
ly, insuring long life. In black and red; all 
black, blue, green, purple, red, and brown. 







NO. 314 STANDARD RIBBON 
| Ribbon, 75¢ 6 Ribbons, $4 
12 Ribbons, $7 
COUPON BOOK brings you 12 ribbons 
for $7. Order as you need them. 










112 S. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 








THE STANDARD BOOK 


NEW Revised Edition 
Henley’s Twentieth Century 
Book of Formulas, Processes 


and Trade Secrets 
By HISCOX-SLOANE 


Including a new section on Plastics by J. 
Pellerano and a comprehensive new section on 
Photography by Carlyle F. Trevelyan, Faculty 
Member of the School of Modern Photography 

Every owner of this book can profit through 
its use, not only from information gleaned from 
its pages, but from new discoveries; or from 
new applications or uses, inspired by its in- 
teresting disclosures. HENLEY’S FORMULA 
BOOK is one of those rare ‘‘finds’’ upon which 
no one can lose anything, and from which one 
may gain everything. 

Manufacturers, Chemists, Electricians, House- 
wives, Dentists, Farmers—men and women in 
every trade and profession—call HENLEY’S 
20th CENTURY BOOK OF FORMULAS, PROC- 
ESSES AND TRADE SECRETS, the most 
valuable book of its kind. Nearly 10,000 
formulas, processes, trade secrets. A wealth 
of practical, accurate knowledge and guidance. 
Formulas for almost everything imaginable. 
New ways of doing things. Technical proc- 
esses. So-called trade secrets. Many people 
have found this book a starting point for their 
own businesses. It has helped thousands make 
more from their present businesses and 
professions. 

A Single Formula May Be Worth 100 Times 
The Price of The Book 


900 (6 x 9) Pages Price $4.00 


THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
17-19 West 45th Street New York 19 




















LINGUAPHONE ROOMS 
IN LIBRARIES 


A number of progressive _ libraries 
throughout the country have introduced 
a new and timely service to card holders 
by opening Linguaphone rooms or booths. 


Here card holders, singly or in groups, 
pursue the study of languages by the 
most approved modern method, by lis- 
tening to the voices of native teachers 
as recorded in the 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational Courses 
in 29 world-languages 


To open a Linguaphone Room is simple 
and inexpensive. It consists merely of 
sets of Linguaphone records in the lan- 
guages desired, with the appropriate text 
books. All Linguaphone records may be 
played on any standard phonograph. 


Linguaphone Language Courses 


Spanish Russian Chinese Hebrew 
Portuguese Polish Japanese Syriac 
French Czech Persian Afrikaans 
German Swedish Arabic Efik 
Italian Norwegian Hindustani Hausa 
Dutch Finnis Sengali Esperanto 
Irish English * Malay Latin 
Greek 


*British and American pronunciation 
Send for FREE book 
. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Rockefeller Plaza 


67 RCA Building New York 20, N.Y. 






















87 Wallace Street, New Haven |!, Conn. 
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CLASSIFICATION 
AND CATALOGING 
OF 
MAPS AND ATLASES 


By 
S. WHITTEMORE Boccs 
Chief 
and 


DorotHy CorRNWELL LEwis 
Map Librarian 


Division of Geography and Cartography 
of the U. S. Department of State 


A manual of procedure for classi- 
fication and cataloging of maps and 
atlases. Primarily concerned with 
practices needed for separate map 
collections but allows for adapta- 
tion to a consolidated book and map 
catalog. Includes information about 
map projections, prime meridians, 
centesimal system of latitude and 
longitude and other technical notes 
with illustrations. 


An outline map of the world show- 
ing the classification numbers for 
geographical areas also included. 
Of outstanding importance to geog- 
raphers, cartographers, scientists, 
political economists, researchers, 
and all librarians using maps and 
atlases. 


Revised and enlarged edition. Printed. 
July, 1945. 180 pages. 
Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 














& 
PRACTICAL GUIDE 


to the fascinating art of 
weaving 


KEY 
TO 
WEAVING 


By Mary E. Black 


Whether your interest is profes- 
sional or amateur you will wel- 
come this simple, comprehensive 
and complete volume which is 
based on the author’s years of ac- 
tual weaving experience. She has 
reduced the art to its simplest 
terms, presenting it in logical se- 
quence, as one technique evolves 
from another, from the plainest to 
the most complicated. She tells 
not only what to do, but also what 
not to do, and if mistakes have 
been made, how to rectify them. 
Numerous illustrations help to 
clarify the text, and a list of .over 
fifty modern articles to be woven 
is included. There is also a glos- 
sary, of 114 weaving terms with 
definitions. 





May be successfully used 
for occupational therapy 
and rehabilitation 


purposes 




















—————————————— 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1106%Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Staples for Libraries Every library must have this 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL | °*PErtly compiled record of 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition the momentous events 
wa ae ba yee ie ee eae to of the year 1944 

today’s needs. 

WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition THE NEW 

The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 

tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 Pi ~ 

pages. I 9 5 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF INTERNATIONAL 

SYNONYMS 


YEAR 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 





WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL NOW READY! 
DICTIONARY Indispensable encyclopedia of important world 
40,000 concise biographies of noted men and happenings in 1944 ... Fact records saving 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- hours of research. 

tions. 1,700 pages. Compiled by 200 specialists. A complete 


record reflecting the pulse beat of a world at 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF war, latest developments in science, industry, 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott medicine, politics, labor, social progress, litera- 


- , ture, sports, drama, etc. Events in all countries. 
A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 7 ! 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. Accurate ... complete . . . numerous photo- 
2 graphs, maps, charts, diagrams. 
Write for descriptive circulars ' 
Limited edition, ne reprinting. Order now. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO (Size 7 x 10.) Cloth, $7.50; Buckram, $8.50. 
Springfield 2, Mass. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 10 


























NEW CATALOG 
OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


The new 1945 Catalog of Business-Spon- 
sored Educational Materials, a 73-page 
book lists titles and descriptions for 791 


Public 


Administration 


educational materials and teaching aids 
offered | 213 business organizations, and 
trade and professional associations. Many 


of these materials are available without 
cost, and in every case the name and ad- 
dress of the issuing organization is given. 
The catalog presents a comprehensive list- 
ing of source material for use in home 
economics, consumer education, general 
science, business education and other 
areas. The price is*$2 a copy with a 25 
per cent discount to teachers and librar- 
ians. 


Review 


First-Aid for readers who want 


current information on_ public 


THE COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


‘CONSUMER NEWS DIGEST 


The Consumer News Digest is a monthly 
summary of important consumer develop- 
ments. It is an invaluable service for 
home economics and consumer education 
teachers and their students in colleges and 
high schools, as well as for women’s clubs, 
consumer organizations, and all persons 
interested in the consumer movement. It 
presents a comprehensive resume of the 
month’s most significant events objectively 
reviewed. It may be obtained without cost 
by writing: 

THE COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, INC. 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





policies and practices in admin- 


istration. 


Subscription $5 per annum 


Published quarterly 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Lucile F. Fargo 
has compiled 


ACTIVITY 
BOOK 
No. 2 


Library projects for children and young people. 

For public and school libraries that want to put their 

full resources to work creatively and cooperatively. De- 

scribes many enterprises originated and tried out since 

the appearance in 1938 of the first Activity Book 

($2.50). Among the hundreds of new activities are 

Book Tours, Film Forums, Library Hikes, Book Sales, 

Published in April Treasure Trails, Book Banks, and other interesting 
ideas. 





237 pages Takes into account the important part played by 


Cloth, $2.50 movie, radio, forum, and panel in library work with 
young people’s groups and with schools. 

Enriches the library's services, widens library con- 

tacts. Emphasizes the library’s value in community life. 


Four of the chapters are on library-centered activi- 
ties, eight on activities grouped under science, crafts, 
music, living, food, business, art, guidance, and other 
subjects. Analytical index. 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 11 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


you Sawe MONEY 






Spectacied Owl 
of So. America. 
They see well 
in daytime, too. 


ANIMAL FACES 


by R. Marlin Perkins 


Director Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago 
81 PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR IN 94 PAGES 
SAID May Lamberton Becker of the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune: ‘I have seen many good 
books about animals but none has inter- 
ested me more than this nor would I think 
be more likely to interest even a small 


child. . . I have long marveled at the 
variety of expression our domestic 

pets can get into their faces ... one $ 50 
marvels far more at the wild animals |: 


here represented to the life.”’ 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION Published by 
2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 FOSTER & STEWART 


210 Ellicott St. Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper cévering. 
Label and leather 
pull on‘ one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 























SAVE 25% 10 50% 


Select books from our FREE 


100-page catalog and Supple- 
mentary catalogs listing more 


than 50,000 titles. 
F. C. LONG, PROP. 











The Art and Use of the 
Poster $1.00 
Practical Fashion Sketches 1.00 
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HIS morning our editors 
"Pecos an article on 

Harry S. Truman for inclu- 
sion in the printing of the en- 
cyclopedia which is to be ready 
for September delivery. This compara- 
tively short article includes biographical 
data such as are given in the opening pages 
of the articles on each of the thirty-one 
past presidents of the United States. 


The original article on Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt which was published in 1933 
included four pages of text. As President 
Roose~.'t’s administration progressed, 
pages were added. Yesterday, when one 
of our editors wrote its sad closing para- 
graph, this article, eighteen pages in length, 
was the longest article in the encyclo- 
pedia on the life and administration of a 
President of the United States. 


The brevity of the new article on Presi- 
dent Truman as contrasted with the 
eighteen-page article on Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt makes one wish for the gift of 
foresight. As the Truman article grows in 
length, what momentous events will its 
pages record? In our next printing what 
shall we be able to say about the outcome 
of the war in Europe? When shall we 
record the close of the war in Asia? 
What shall we write about the world 
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organization fashioned at the 
San Francisco conference? What 
about social and economic condi- 
tions within our own country? 
We do not know the answers 
to any of these questions, and no living 
person can answer them, not even that 
friendly, unassuming, gray-haired man in 
the White House whose administration 
we are beginning to record. 

When Harry S.‘’ Truman succeeded 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt as President, a 
question arose which has harassed every 
political and historical writer since 1892. 
For in that year Grover Cleveland, who 
had been the 22d President of the United 
States, ran successfully against Benjamin 
Harrison, our 23d President. Everywhere 
people asked, “Can one man be our 22d 
President and also our 24th President?” 
Many authorities said “No.” Others said 
“Yes,” among them editors of some ref- 
erence and text books. Compton editors 
have listed William McKinley as the 24th 
President. Accordingly Harry S. Truman 
will be counted as our 32d President. 
Today’s New York Times contains a Wash- 
ington dispatch under date line of April 
16 which announces that the Congressional 
Directory will list Truman as the 32d 
President. This would seem to settle the 


matter definitely. 
L. J. L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Mind and Muscle 


HOW TO TELL A FARM FROM A LIBRARY 


By Mary 


ON the coast of Maine, protected by a gray 

sea wall from the wide sweep of the 
Atlantic, is a small family-type farm. When 
the winter snows lay deep, making field and 
fence one even slope to the sea, the farmer 
spent long evenings studying colorful seed 
catalogs which the rural mail carrier had left 
in the red-flagged mailbox, on his lone jour- 
ney over drifted country roads. 

When the snows melted in a sudden spurt 
of spring, and robins perched on the stone 
walls that a few weeks before the snow had 
hidden from sight, when the meadows be- 
came musical again, and cows in their stanch- 
ions lifted enquiring noses to the smell of 
new green grass sprouting in the world be- 
yond their barn-fenced sight, the descriptive 
words and pictures of the seed catalogs be- 
came packages, ounces, and pounds of seed; 
some small as a grain of sand, some large as 
your thumbnail, but all mighty with the pos- 
session of life. 

Then, March winds dried the brown earth, 
still uneven from the fall plowing, and April 
sun warmed the clods until they crumbled as 
they fell from the testing probe of the spad- 
ing fork. The ancient brown mare soberly 
plodded back and forth, turning the soil, 
spreading fertilizer, pulverizing, smoothing, 
and again plowing a furrow—an opening in 
the earth to receive the seed from the farmer's 
hand. Peas went in first; then beets, and car- 
rots, and onions, and lettuce; then potatoes, 


* Librarian, Windham High School, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 
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and corn. and beans, and seeds of other plants 
not so well calculated to take a sudden frost. 

Now, green things are growing in those 
rows. The promise of the word and picture 
in the winter’s seed catalogs is in process of 
fulfillment. Other green things are grow- 
ing, too, chiefly between the furrows—green 
things that need no word or picture to cause 
their planting and growth, that are as full of 
the urgency of life as their cultivated cousins, 
and yet are soon to be rooted out of their 
environment. 

For soon the school year will end and the 
school library doors will close for another 
season. Even now, the polite query of “What 
are you going to do this summer?” is circu- 
lating through the corridors. To my truthful 
answer, ‘new’ teachers stare in blank amaze- 
ment and “old” ones lift up their hands in 
renewed horror. But, yes, it’s true. And no, 
I'm not fooling. And I'm really very happy 
about it. I am going to that farm in Maine. 
I am going to be a “hired hand.” My first 
task will be to care for those gardens, to kill 
those weeds. Shortly, there will be some forty 
tons of hay to care for, in addition to more 
than two acres of gardens. And only the 
farmer, a twelve-year-old boy, the ancient 
mare—and I—to do the work. 

“But isn’t it awfully hard work?” Yes. 
But it’s good clean work, and it’s fun, too. 

“Don’t you get terribly tired ?”” Sometimes. 
But think of having fresh vegetables all sum- 
mer and a well stocked cellar for the winter 
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of hay to care for... .” 

“You don’t get much pay, do you?’”’ Not 
much that is taxable. For what government 
agency can tax blue sky and bright sun, bird 
song and blisters? And who can take from 
you eighteen per cent of healthy tan and 
hardened muscles ? 

“Isn't it a tremendous change from library 
work?” Yes, it is. 

No! Stop to think. Go back to some of 
the administrative principles propounded at 
library school. Different in application, yes. 
But— 

“Know the community which is your pub- 
lic before you can know what to buy.”” What 
of the farmer and his choice of seed? If his 
family dotes on turnips will he plant heavily 
of parsnips? If his customers want green 
beans, will he plant wax? If he lives in a 
summer community will he plant winter 
squash? If the call is for yellow corn, will 
he plant white? Like the librarian, he must 
know his public and consider its taste if he 
is to survive. 

“Learn to know the reputable publishers 
and rely on them.”” Does a wise farmer buy 
seed from an unknown firm just because the 
package carries a pretty picture? (Perhaps the 
“victory gardener” will, but not the farmer.) 
Does he buy unmarked seeds from an itiner- 
ant peddler? (Perhaps he buys from a school 
child, but he feeds the seed to the hens.) 
Like the wise librarian, he buys the tested 
products of a well known concern. 

“Weed out your collection.” Pull weeds, 
and then more’weeds. Pull them, hoe them, 
put the horse cultivator through when the 
horse can be spared from haying, mulch them 
—but get rid of them. More, too. Thin the 
plants themselves. Pull out the weaklings 
and the overcrowded. Give the good, strong 
plants chance to grow and to develop, even as 
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the librarian hopes the seeds of good, strong 
books will grow in the minds of her readers. 

“Keep records.” With reams of tax forms 
to fill out, even the small farmer must keep 
records today. Cost of seed, of equipment 
(if you can get a priority to get the equip- 
ment), of labor (if you can get anyone to 
work for less than the war-inflated wages paid 
elsewhere), value of produce sold, of pro- 
duce consumed (including the jars of stuff in 
the cellar). What did you plant last year? 
How much? Where? How did it stand that 
hot spell? How well did it sell? Did the 
family like it, too? Is the haying ahead of 
schedule or behind? Is the crop light or 
heavy? Will there be enough feed to carry 
the new heifer through the winter, or will it 
be better to sell her for veal now? Yes, the 
farmer, too, keeps records; though only he 
and the income tax collector may know or 
care. 

“Keep up with professional literature.” 
Read your Farm Journal, though the last row 
of corn is still to be hoed; and the New Eng- 
land Homestead, though hours of fresh air 
and sun hang heavy on your eyelids. Get 
that new Agriculture Department bulletin on 
DDT from the public library, and if you doze 
a bit and dream that all the dead bugs rise up 
and attack you, it may just be that the eighth 
ear of golden bantam you ate for supper is 
trying to get its share of digestive juices. Is 
that new plastic screen for the milk room on 
the market yet? What about the theory of red 
versus blue lights to attract or fail to attract 
insects? Can you get charged wire to care for 
the gaps in the stone wal’ that rabbit hunters 
tore down last winter and ‘‘neglected”’ to re- 
build? What's the latest on the deep versus 
shallow plowing argument? What new gov- 
ernment ruling applies to you today? Yes, 
today’s farmer must be literate. 

“Keep the collection moving.” Keep the 
crops rotating. Plan and plant wisely. Know 
what crop best prepares the soil for what 
other crop. Don't let corn get its hands (or 
rather, its roots) on a plot of ground and 
keep it for years. And, keep moving, farmer. 

“Know and use your professional tools.” 
Know the use of each kind of fork on the 
farm. Know when to pull a weed, when to 
hoe it out, and when to discourage it by 
mulching. Know when, how, and what to 
spray. Know when to use a scythe and when a 
sickle. Know your professional tools, farmer, 
and keep them yours. 

“In a businesslike library, all materials may 
be located quickly.” The farmer hasn’t any 
time to waste hunting for things, either. 
Hang the collar on this peg and the halter on 
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that, each in its own place every time. Hang 
uP the hoe, lest someone step on it and get a 
black eye. Put the axe away when you have 
finished splitting the wood for the kitchen 
stove; Little Johnny-Next-Door likes to play 
in the yard. Put the crosscut saw over its 
appointed pegs when it has been oiled to pro- 
tect it against rust and set aside for the season. 
Add to the ball of twine on the back of the 
kitchen door the string from that newly 
ripped-open feed bag—the one that will soon 
join one of the same pattern in Mother's 
apron or Junior’s pajamas. There’s a thun- 
derstorm coming up! Where’s the haycart, 
the horse, the forks, the rake—and where's 
Junior? Yes, the farmer, too, must be able to 
locate his materials immediately. 

“Give careful, explicit directions to any un- 
trained assistant.’’ He can ruin a garden as 
easily as he can ruin a book. Without careful 
instruction how will he know, judging by 
those little green leaves, how big a turnip 
grows and how many inches he must leave 
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between the plants? How can he divine that 
strawberries require shallow cultivation lest 
their delicate tendrils be injured, while po- 
tatoes must really be hilled up inches high? 
Just by looking at the bugs, how can he ever 
know that Mexican beetles require a dusting 
of rotenone, and potato bugs keel over after 
a meal of arsenate of lead? Careful, explicit 
instructions, indeed! 

“Don’t keep an assistant working over two 
hours at any one monotonous task.”” Did you 
ever work more than two hours hoeing 
turnips without a change? Or pick straw- 
berries for two hours without rising to stretch 
your back? Or dig potatoes for more than 
two hours without stopping to admire the 
reddening maple leaves? Try it for a while, 
and book mending may not seem so bad. 

Farming and library work. Far different 
One an activity largely of 


the mind, one of the muscle. One primarily 
outdoor work, and one indoor. Worlds apart, 
yet in principle quite closely related. 
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“Hom, SWEET HOME” 


A little over one hundred and fifty years ago John Howard Payne was born in this house 
which he made famous by his song, “Home, Sweet Home.” The words of the song were 
written in Paris where Payne was very much discouraged and homesick. The song was first 
sung in Payne's opera, “Clari,” which was presented in Covent Garden Theatre, London, in 
1823. Although Payne wrote many plays, opera, and poems, he is remembered principally 
as the author of this much loved song. In the early days the roof of the house was thatched— 
‘my lowly thatched cottage” —but now the house is covered with long unpainted shingles, 
and the vines cover it almost completely. The old mill at the right is typical of the grist mills 
which were common on Long Island during the eighteenth century. This is one of the three 
grist mills remaining in East Hampton. No one seems to know when this house was built, 
but it was standing several generations before Payne was born there on June 9, 1791. Today 
the house, together with its fine collection of furniture, lustreware, and silver is owned by 
the village of East Hampton, Long Island, New York. 
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An Almanac for Librarians 
By Lawrence Clark Powell * 


JUNE 2. Consider those who drug themselves 
with books, those blinkered souls who say 
“No heavy reading, please! I want a book 
merely to amuse me for an hour before bed, 
and none that will trouble me on the mor- 
row.” These are the slaves of the rental li- 
brary, who have debauched themselves to the 
point where they freely acknowledge the 
trashiness of what they read—and go on read- 
ing more of it. Thoreau, thou shouldst be 
alive in this age, to flay this rabble with thy 
burning style! ‘‘A truly good book is some- 
thing as wildly natural and primitive, mysteri- 
ous and marvelous, ambrosial and fertile, as a 
fungus or a lichen.” 


JUNE 5. It was never my good fortune to 
read Thoreau’s Journal out-of-doors. Instead 
I read snatches of it in a storage room, deep 
in the bowels of a great library, while at rest 
for moments during the shifting of thousands 
of volumes. My friend tells the story of 
camping in the Big Sur country and leaving 
his copy of Walden on a tent cot while he 
was gone for firewood. When he returned, 
his burro had eaten half the book. Thoreau 
would have appreciated that! 


JUNE 8. Too few are the well read people, 
even on a university campus. Each knows his 
own subject, more or less, but few stray from 
the exclusive claims they staked out as gradu- 
ate students and have ardently worked ever 
since. Thus a geology professor who reads 
the Dictionary of American History for 
pleasure is a rare specimen—and one to be 
cherished. 


JUNE 10. Give me that exceptional person, 
the reader who follows where his curiosity 
leads him, or the professor who investigated 
the charge slips accumulated by Aldous Hux- 
ley in his reading preparatory to the writing 
of Grey Eminence. Curiosity—the best trait 
a reader can have. Every librarian should 
read James M. Osborn’s “The Search for Eng- 
lish Literary Documents” (English Institute 
Annual, 1939). If 1 were testing candidates 
for admission to library school I would grade 
them high for a well developed curiosity 
bump. 


* Librarian, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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JUNE 11. I have never encountered a man 
more widely read than Richard Aldington. 
His apartment is heaped and piled with books 
on nearly every topic under the sun. Great 
is his scorn for the editors of the fourteenth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, for 
the manner in which they butchered articles. 
The number of “Everyman’s Library” and 
“World Classics” titles owned by him is 
proof of his catholic taste and his sense of 
good values. These are certainly the best buys 
in the world. While the two series are in 
print no man’s private library, how meager 
its budget, need be pinched and narrow. 


JUNE 12. Take Melville for example. Why 
have we let the English take the lead in pub- 
lishing our greatest prose genius? His four 
best books—Typee, Omoo, White Jacket, and 
Moby Dick—are available in the “World's 
Classics,” but Americans keep in print only 
Moby Dick. The sole collected edition of his 
works had to find a publisher in England. 
His native country has yet to produce a first- 
rate biography, a bibliography, an edition of 
his letters and his poems. 


JUNE 13. Let's proclaim it now. The Al- 


dington anthology of poetry of the English- 
speaking peoples is head and shoulders above 
the field. Beside it Quiller-Couch is stuffy, 
and Untermeyer clubwomanish. 


JUNE 15. I forgot to do justice to one 
American's work on Melville. Willard 
Thorp, in his Melville volume in the Ameri- 
can Book Company's “American Writers 
Series’ ($1.68) has given us the best hand- 
book to the genius. Critically, biographically, 
bibliographically, and textually, it is a guide 
work of first degree. It should prove a be- 
getter. Nor should we forget the pioneer 
study by Raymond Weaver, instigated by 
Carl Van Doren, which inaugurated the great 
Melville revival soon after his centennial in 
1919. 


JUNE 16. In 1935 Melville’s Journal Up the 
Straits was printed for the first time, 78 years 
after it was written. Its charm lies in the 
casual, unconscious revelation of its maker. 
Taken with Melville’s wonderful series of 
confessional letters, written to his neighbor 
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Hawthorne during the composition of Moby 
Dick, it reveals Melville’s genius to have been 
of the heart as well as the head. After a walk 
in Constantinople he wrote: ‘Saw a burial. 
Armenian. Juggling and incantations of the 
priests—making signs etc.—Nearby, saw a 
woman Over a new grave—no grass on it yet. 
Such abandonment of misery! Called to the 
dead, put her head down as close to it as pos- 
sible; as if calling down a hatchway a cellar; 
besought—'Why don’t you speak to me? My 
God !—It is I! Ah,—speak—but one word!’ 
—AlII deaf —So much for consolation.—This 
woman and her cries haunt me horribly.” 


JUNE 19. I Was delighted to see included in 
Twentieth Century Authors that great writer 
of boys’ stories, Joseph A. Altsheler (1862- 
1919). Until I read this sketch I knew noth- 
ing of him, save that as a boy patron of the 
South Pasadena Public Library he was.my 
favorite author. “In 1918, by vote of the 
public libraries, Altsheler was found to be the 
most popular boys’ writer in America.’’ It’s 
good to know that one was in step, at least 
at the age of twelve! I remember vividly the 
excitement I felt on finding on the library 
shelf an Altsheler title I had not yet read. 
How I would pounce on it, and race home 
on my bicycle to savor the book slowly in 
bed, while I munched blissfully on a five- 
cent candy bar! The “Young Trailers,” the 
“Texan” and the “Civil War”’ series were my 
favorites. So great an impression did they 
make on us that my chums and I assumed the 
names of the Altsheler characters and acted 
the books out in our play. Now where are 
they? What sorrier sight than a library re- 
bind on which the buckram has been worn 
threadbare! Alger, Henty, Altsheler, Super- 
man. Each age in turn acclaims its favorite, 
and is molded by him. And the research li- 
brary should see that these successive waves 
of ephemera do not wash away into oblivion. 


JUNE 19. Walking past the “G's” a little 
blue-gray spine caught my eye. I pulled it 
from between two overbearing fellows. It 
was Carpenter's Geography of Asia. Straight- 
way—and for the first time since grammar 
school—I remembered the Carpenter “World 
Travel’. series. They were the only school- 
books I liked. They were infinitely exciting. 
My first “escapist” reading. How wonderful 
they made the world seem! Later, when I 
entered my first foreign port — Kobe — my 
disillusionment was profound. Ugly! Shang- 
hai also. It was not until Hong Kong that 
my faith was restored. Then the beauty of 
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that harbor soared beyond anything ever de- 
scribed in Carpenter. 

I was wise enough not to open Carpenter's 
Asia. 1 merely held the book in my hand, let 
my mind wander back to that early delight, 
then put it back between its burly mates, and 
went my way. There is a limit to the dis- 
illusionment one can endure. 


JUNE 20. In the schools of Eire children 
may read in a fext called Movements in Exro- 
pean History the following words on the 
founding of Constantinople: ‘Behind him 
lay Europe, unseen. At his feet lay the hills 
and orchards and field patches, surrounding 
the little fortress-town, that held the ships to 
its side. Everywhere temples and shrines rose 
from the trees by the sea. And across, shining 
gold in the afternoon light, were the slopes of 
Asia, the pillared temples among the trees, 
the white, glittering walls of the opposite 
port, the white roads winding away among 
the olive-trees and vineyards, and past the 
corn of the valleys, on towards Nicomedia, 
to Ephesus, to Antioch, to Jerusalem. That 
was the East, where Jesus was born, the East, 
that loves to be still and dreamy, dreaming 
of the past. There was a grey dimness of 
olive-trees, and a glitter of white and pink 
villas, a golden soil, faint tufts of palm- 
trees, dark groves of orange and lemon and 
myrtle.” 

They do not know that the author’s name, 
Lawrence H. Davison, is a pseudonym for 
D. H. Lawrence, . The book was written dur- 
ing the last war, when Lawrence was living in 
Cornwall; and because of the notoriety that 
he had gained following suppression of The 
Rainbow, his publisher, Oxford University 
Press, insisted on the pseudonym. The text 
was later issued under Lawrence’s own name. 
It is still in print in England and is recom- 
mended to those who, in the words of Milton, 
like their history ‘‘simple, sensuous and pas- 
sionate.”’ 


JUNE 22. We have just bought an additional 
set of the “American Guide Series’’—the 
Baedekers of the Federal Writers Project—to 
be classified together and kept always in the 
building for reference. The original set for 
circulation is classified separately by states. 
Already several of the volumes are out of 
print and increasingly difficult to obtain. In 
fifty years from now I predict that all of the 
volumes will be rated as rare books. 


JUNE 23. Iam sorry to find so much vague- 
ness in the sketch of B. Traven, included in 
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Twentieth Century Authors. A pity the writer 
had not consulted the article “Who Is B. 
Traven” in New Masses, August 2, 1938. 
Traven’s The Death Ship is the great Ameri- 
can proletarian novel of the sea, just as Stein- 
beck’s In Dubious Battle is that of the land. 


JUNE 24. In 1936 Writers’ Editions of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, published a 38-page book 
by Haniel Long, entitled Interlinear to Ca- 
beza de Vaca, His Relation of the Journey 
from Florida to the Pacific, 1528-1536. It is 
a beautiful book, both in content and form. 
About a year ago I bought every copy I could 
find and gave them to friends. Then the book 
went out of print and a New York publisher 
reissued it under a new title, The Power 
Within Us. The first edition is in every way 
more desirable. 


JUNE 25. How good to see the reduced for- 
mat of current books! Let content be reduced 
in proportion. Too long has American writ- 
ing suffered from elephantiasis. Why belabor 
American writing? All art has suffered the 
bloat of undue length. For me one Chopin 
prelude outweighs the Ring cycle, and I pre- 
fer Beethoven’s Ninth Quartet to his Ninth 
Symphony. When the Pope asked Giotto to 
create a supreme abiding masterpiece, the 
artist sent him simply a perfect circle. 


JUNE 26. Haniel Long’s book on Walt 
Whitman, and his poems Aé/antides are books 
free from padding. They too were published 
in Santa Fe by the cooperative, Writers’ Edi- 
tions. There is something very heart-warm- 
ing about regional publishing. Libraries 
should make it a point to acquire these and 
similar labors of love. 


JUNE 27. All in all, the effect of Tom Wolfe 
on American literature has not been good. 
Nor that of Hemingway. Consider a com- 
bination of the two! Hemingway's sense of 
form, Wolfe’s passion for life. Cowley’s 
Hemingway anthology at $2 is full value. 


JUNE 28. Today at Dawson's I gleaned 
from the bargain table a rich $3.50 worth. 
Llewelyn Powys’ novel, Apples Be Ripe, | 
believe will outlive most of Lawrence’s longer 
and better known novels, for in’its 300 pages 
the finest writer of all the Powys illustrates 
through a handful of characters and their 
simple actions the whole moral that Lawrence 
all but drowned in the turgid sea of his style. 
Apples Be Ripe is a naughty book, delicately 
sensual, pagan, earthy. Nearly three centuries 
ago, in 1657, a similar book was printed for 
John Garfield, at the Sign of the Rolling 
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Presse for Pictures, near the Royal-Exchange 
in Cornhill, over against Poges-Head-Alley. 
Its title, Daphnis and Chloe, translated from 
the Greek of Longus (supposed author!) by 
George Thornley, Gent. The editor of the 
Loeb edition of this classic says of Thornley’s 
version: ‘For although his rendering is gen- 
erally close enough to the Greek to satisfy the 
most fastidious modern scholar, it has all the 
graces of idiom, rhythm, and vocabulary char- 
acteristic of the best English prose of the 
day.” 

JUNE 29. I forgot to record the balance of 
my bargain. Apples Be Ripe cost 50c (mint 
in wrapper). For $1 each I bought Rome 
and Moscow in the ““Medieval Towns Series,”’ 
published early in this century by Dent-Dut- 
ton. Now I shall not rest until I have acquired 
the two-score volumes needed to complete the 
series. O nights of armchair traveling when 
all the little silvery-clothbound, gold-stamped 
volumes stand together on my shelf. Our li- 
brary has the entire set. I prefer to read my 
own, thank you! 


JUNE 30. Consider the ways of literary im- 
mortality. Longus is but a name, his trans- 
lator, George Thornley, barely more. Just as 
surely will Time take this age of ours by the 
throat, and some mighty big books will gasp 
and perish. And we may be sure that some 
of the most unexpected survivals will occur— 
little frail books, overlooked or forgotten by 
their contemporaries, but full of the nourish- 
ing juice of life. 


Children’s Spring Festival Awards were an- 
nounced by the New York Herald Tribune on 
May 17th. 


For YOUNGER CHILDREN: 


PRIZE 
Little People in a Big Country by Norma Cohn 
HONOR BOOKS 
The Carrot Seed by Ruth Krauss 
Valery by Elizabeth Conger 
The Wizard and His Magic Power by Alfred Campbell 
9 Cry-Baby Dolls by Josephine Bernhard 


For MIDDLE-AGED CHILDREN: 

PRIZE 
The Gulf Stream by Ruth Brindze 

HONOR BOOKS 
Nathan, Boy of Capernaum by Amy Lillie 
Orange on Top by Henrietta van der Haas 
Sky Highways by Trevor Lloyd 
Mickey the Horse That Volunteered by Carl Glick 


For OLDER CHILDREN: 


PRIZE 
Sandy by Elizabeth Janet Gray 
HONOR BOOKS 
Give Me Liberty by Hildegarde Hawthorne 
A Sea Between by Lavinia Davis 
Within the Circle by Evelyn Stefansson 
New Found World by Katherine Shippen 
Stocky, Boy of West Texas by Elizabeth Baker 
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The Booklady and the County 


By Verona McCrary * 


wis | BELIEVE she will get here,” said one 
old lady as she peered out the farm- 

house door, through spits of snow that 

blurred her view of the rutted road. 

“T'll bet she doesn't,” said her sister, sitting 
at the sewing machine near by as she glanced 
absently through a twice-read book. 

“Ha! Here she is!” the first called in tri- 
umph, She wrapped a shawl about her head, 
grabbed five books from the sewing machine, 
and was out the door to meet the honking 
County Bookmobile before her pessimistic 
sister could pull on her boots. 

The librarian was fastening up the adult 
side of the bookmobile, where over two hun- 
dred assorted books were tucked into three 
shelves, when the first old lady came around. 

“Hello! Glad it didn’t freeze you out!” 
she said. ‘We've really read out of every- 
thing. Let’s see—I’ll take this Jalna book, 
and Fosdick’s new book, and please put me 
down for Robert St. John’s war story, and 
here’s a book of old poems I want to read 
again... .” 

“Get a couple more good novels,” said her 
sister, who had finished wrapping up and 
came stepping gingerly across the ice. “We 
may all be snowbound when she’s due again. 
Honey, can you bring me a book on remaking 
old coats? I’m at my wit’s end over mine. 
And I'd like a blood-curdlin’ mystery and a 
hard-ridin’ western for my nephew. He's 
coming this week end to help us kill -hogs 
and he gets sort of restless, just talking to 
two old women.” 


“Let's take the books to the house to sign 
out,” said the first. “I know you need to 
thaw, and we have some coffee and cookies 
handy.” 


No urging was necessary. I, the librarian, 
picked up an armful of books and gratefully 
went in. 

Such are the stop-by-stop events that make 
up a rural librarian’s day on the road. Here 
are the village schools where, all over Amer- 
ica, the average child is beginning to learn 
the three R's—and finds reading a wonder 
and delight from the books he is allowed to 
choose from the bookmobile. Here are the 
country stores and post offices where people 
either meet the bookmobile or borrow from 





* Librarian, Purcellville, Loudoun County, Virginia, 
Public Library. 
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the regularly changed deposit station. And 
here are the countless homes to which a ma- 
jority of the boys and girls in service will 
come back—homes where their work in dairy, 
field, house, and shop is being carried on by 
the older and younger folk. 

In these homes at night, as relaxation from 
the weariness of extra work, as escape from 
worry and loneliness, as gay and worth-while 
pastime for school and preschool children, 
and as a source of more knowledge about 
special interests, there comes to supplement 
the radio and newspaper the first library serv- 
ice most of these country homes have ever 
known. It comes through the bookmobile, 
which brings them books of every kind. 


Postwar Profession 


Here, too, is a partial answer to the ques- 
tion already facing the profession, as to what 
will become of the many librarians in service 
and government work after the war. Only 
600 of the nation’s 3,000 counties have li- 
brary service; of the 35,000,000 people with 
no public library within reach, 32,000,000 
live in small villages or the open country. For 
these, much pioneer work must be done to 
win tax support, organize, win public ac- 
ceptance, and educate people to intelligent 
use of books and other public library facili- 
ties. And this would be only the beginning. 
If properly expanded, with the goal of giv- 
ing rural America good library service, this 
field alone could absorb librarians for years. 

If it be true that a democracy cannot ad- 
vance far beyond the intellectual level of its 
constituents, then rural library service has 
a truly vital part to play in the future. This 
holds true even when literacy is lower than 
public spirit, as in the following note re- 
ceived: 

To the booklady: Ples to rinew my book my 

husband is reading it he is sick. 


A county librarian has a lot of ground to 
cover. She has roads, motors, weather, and 
sometimes apathy and misunderstanding to 
battle. But she is face to face with obvious 
needs and can often see actual results of their 
being met. 

I'm glad to be one! 
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Books and the Soldier 


. By Samuel She plow * 


ANY library may be a typical library. For 

that reason, the research and figures 
offered here about soldier-reading at the 
Reno, Nevada, Ferrying Division Base Li- 
brary may well be indicative of the tastes and 
habits of the military all over the country and, 
to a limited extent, overseas. 

The ferrying division base near Reno is 
exceptionally suitable for research purposes. 
In addition to a number of (so-called) per- 
manent personnel, running from janitors to 
highly skilled technicians, the base has a con- 
tinual turnover of students—pilots, aerial en- 
gineers, radio operators—in whom the spe- 
cialized background may create distinctive 
tastes. 

Also, this air transport command installa- 
tion offers two other aspects making it useful 
for’study purposes. It is located near a large 
well stocked city library, and it is a small base 
—how small, one cannot of course precisely 
say—where reading habits are evident at 
once, and intimate contact with the patrons 
on the part of the librarians is possible at all 
times. 

The first thing that comes to the attention 
about soldier-reading is what a lot the soldier 
actually does read. The month previous to 
the compiling of this material was an average 
month, and during it the tally kept by desk 
clerks shows that the total attendance at the 
base library was three times the total strength 
of the base. Approximately one book was 
circulated for each soldier stationed there. 
Of the month's circulation, more than 70 per 
cent of the books withdrawn were fiction 
(which compares with the average in any 
civic library), and 41 per cent of the soldiers 
on the base have cards, which may be used by 
their immediate families as well as them- 
selves. 

The GI does not always agree with the best 
seller lists. He was loud in his demand for 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Strange Fruit, 
I Never Left Home, and God Is My Co-Pilot. 
Surprisingly enough, considering the esoteric 
theme of the book, he created a long reserve 
list for Somerset Maugham’s discursive 
Razor's Edge. But occasionally he will reject 
a best seller entirely. Blessed Are the Meek, 





* Sergeant, Reno Ferrying Division Base, Reno, Nevada. 
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A Bell for Adano, A Walk in the Sun, and 
Cluny Brown went flat. In some cases a book 
will become the circulatory equivalent of a 
best seller among GI's; this applied to Max 
Shulman’s The Feather Merchants (the 
Army-slang title probably affected that) and 
retroactively the same author's Barefoot Boy 
with Cheek, which did not circulate too well 
until the later Shulman book took hold. Rich- 
ard Llewellyn’s None but the Lonely Heart 
began to circulate only after the movie played 
the post theatre. 

The taste for westerns is so strong that it 
cannot be entirely attributed to the locale of 
the base, although regional books are excep- 
tionally popular (viz: Max Miller’s Reno 
and George Stewart's Ordeal by Hunger). 
One western reader was so faithful to his idea 
of reading entertainment that he read 154 
westerns in his six month’s tour of duty at the 
base. Mystery readers are apt to show more 


. discernment, choosing their books by author 


more than by haphazard shelf-selection. 


Circulation stunts at the library are rare, 
but there are routine promotional activities. 
The base paper carries one full-length review 
and three capsule reviews (the latter in the 
form of a chart, patterned after the Saturda) 
Review detective chart) ; the daily news bul- 
letin always carries announcements of addi- 
tions to the library best seller list; the New 
York Herald Tribune chart of best sellers is 
displayed, stating which volumes are con- 
tained in the library. There is a current 
events corner, where selected books are dis- 
played; and a chart carries jackets of books 
which have been made into films and which 
are playing or are about to play at the post 
theatre. 

Occasionally exhibits are prepared which 
are not directly related to reading—a recent 
one concerned the GI bill of rights. The li- 
brary has obtained catalogs of 200 colleges 
for soldiers interested in planning postwar 
educations, and all available material about 
housing. 


What about War? 


Do soldiers read about the war? 


Soldiers who have not been overseas either 
read all the available books, or none at all. 
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Soldiers who ave been overseas confine 
themselves to books about the theatre of com- 
bat in which they served. These soldiers all 
have such individual notions about their ex- 
periences overseas that they are apt to be re- 
sentful of such books, despite their avid in- 
terest in them. No matter how well reputed 
is the author's passion for accuracy, the sol- 
dier will find pernickety fault with the reason- 
ing, the data, the conclusions. This is under- 
standable; individual points of view cannot 
coincide on so confused and so confusing a 
matter as a battle. 

Periodicals? The soldier reads periodicals 
intensely. The base library receives 129 maga- 
zines and papers of which 66 are technical. 
The home-town papers, it is safe to say, are 
most eagerly and thoroughly read, even when 
they are several days old. 

What about nonreaders ? 

Perhaps twenty times a month, the librar- 
ian estimates, someone on the staff hears the 
familiar, “I don’t read much . . . what do 
you suggest ?”” 

The usual answer to this is an action story. 
The curious thing is that so many (previous) 
nonreaders end with self-improvement books 
and books about the war. This leads the li- 
brarian to assume that such books were the 
original target of the nonreader’s interest, but 
that he was shy of presenting his interests so 
directly. In addition, the reader familiarizes 
himseif with the layout of the library, and 
familiarity breeds circulation. 

How much is the library used for ref- 
erence? 

Roughly, about twenty reference questions 
come in each day, some by phone, some in 
person. These are both encouraged. The 
most frequent argument which the library is 
called upon to settle is “which of two home 
towns is bigger.” The library provides an- 
swets to school questions when soldiers are 
taking courses at Reno schools, or at the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, a sol- 
dier correspondence school system. 

The library is an informal place; smoking 
is permitted and no uniform regulations 
apply. 

In contrast to the 5,000-volume collection 
at the base, the Washoe County Public Li- 
brary in Reno (with a collection of 30,000) 
does not attract nearly so many soldiers. One 
may infer that frequently soldiers go to the 
library on the base when they are seeking 
“something to do,” but when they go to town 
for the evening, they have planned their ac- 
tivities. Despite this, the public library re- 
ports that 13 per cent of the base are regis- 
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tered there, and that more than 4,000 soldiers 
have come into the library since the base was 
activated. 

The important distinction between soldier- 
reading and civilian-reading does not lie with 
the individual taste; a man is apt to retain his 
preferences no matter what his experience 
(apart from the natural interest in planning 
for peace, etc.). The true difference lies in 
the increased number of readers. The men 
who have found themselves without money 
and without other means of amusement have 
turned to books as surely as was predicted 
when gasoline rationing began to affect civil- 
ian amusements. ‘These new readers, and 
many of the older ones, have never been so 
close to books so easily available before. (The 
library is surrounded by barracks.) They 
have never before had occasion to read under 
the stimulus of external events which affect 
them personally. 

Month by month, despite the fairly con- 
stant number of men on the base, the circula- 
tion of the library and the attendance figures 
show marked increase. And it is gratifying 
to note that books are practically never muti- 
lated, although the flimsy construction of 
wartime volumes may necessitate frequent re- 
placement. 

The permanent effect of this increased in- 
terest in reading and libraries may only be 
guessed at. Apparently the stigma of being 
“highbrow” or “intellectual” is continually 
growing fainter in the mind of the soldier; 
that is, in the mind of the civilian-to-be. 
Perhaps out of this war will come a genera- 
tion of readers. 


Ss 6 
GI READING 


A book to restore confidence and ‘those endur- 
ing young charms” to fortyish women may be just 
the sort of reading matter for service men overseas. 
The Jackson, Michigan, Public Library has an in- 
cident on the record to bear out this theory. 

The book, Those Enduring Young Charms by 
Ruth Hooper Larison, recently reported as “‘lost,”’ 
has returned to its spot on the Jackson Public Li- 
brary shelves via Italy. 

Personal hints on grooming, retouching hair, and 
reducing accompanied by graphic diagrams and 
photographs gave the boys in Italy quite a boot 
they said. The book accidentally went to Italy when 
the mother of the borrower included it in a gift 
package to her son. 

As the plot thickened and the Jackson Public 
Library negotiated for the return of the overdue 
book a special delivery letter was dispatched to 
Italy and the book came back from there with a 
note of appreciation. The service man and his 
chums had “enjoyed” reading it. 
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Read— Habilitation 
By Anne Judge * 


pEpecross agree that the mental condition 
of patients is an important consideration 
in promoting physical cure. A noncoopera- 
tive frame of mind, or a mind that is beset 
by a dozen worries and fears can frustrate the 
best medical efforts. Such a state of mind is 
very prevalent among the tuberculous. The 
long confinement and alternating periods of 
hope and despair furnish fertile fields in 
which these cares and anxieties germinate. 


Here, we find that the hospital library is 
one of the most effective means of counter- 
acting these inner foes. The librarian handles 
her books with all the skill at her command 
to create conditions psychologically favorable 
to the doctor's treatment. She works with the 
patients individually and the period of her 
guidance is of sufficient length for her to ob- 
serve the healthful influence of books on 
minds perturbed by broken-down bodies. 


Let us spend a day with her in a tubercu- 
losis hospital which houses about three hun- 
dred men. We shall meet men of divers 
nationalities and races, of varying social and 
intellectual levels. Yet each man is a distinct 
personality. Here is an architect who led an 
active, well ordered life, working and playing 
with equal zest; here, a quiet, steadily plod- 
ding clerk who by sheer persistency managed 
to make both ends meet; here, a young Eng- 
lish sailor straight from a battleship after two 
tense years of active service; here, a devil- 
may-care who has lived from day to day with 
no thought of tomorrow and still less of yes- 
terday; here, a man who had arranged his 
civilian affairs preparatory to joining the 
armed forces, but an X-ray changed his fu- 
ture. Suddenly on all these different paths 
appeared the imperative: “Stop!” Each man 
faced an unknown for which his mind was 
unprepared. Each reacted differently. Emo- 
tions ran the gamut from flaming rebellion to 
weary resignation. In this state the librarian 
finds and approaches him. She calmly talks, 
or better still, listens. She appraises him pro- 
fessionally ever careful to avoid group classi- 
fication. Then, equipped with this knowl- 
edge, she is prepared for her task of ‘‘read- 
habilitation.”’ 





* Librarian, Bronx Tuberculosis and Health Committee, 
New York City. 
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In the receiving ward the first books sug- 
yested are usually books of humor. They 
break the grip of serious thought and fret- 
some anxiety for the first objective, complete 
relaxation. Leacock and Wodehouse, for ex- 
ample, are very popular. A more restricted 
circle is attracted to Lin Yu-t’ang. For in 
humor tastes range from wit to droll sophisti- 
cation. Clarence Day, however, should win 
immortal fame for the good Life with Father 
has done in the receiving ward alone. 

In the various wards to which the men have 
been assigned, in the second stage of rehabili- 
tation, books of recreation take the place of 
books of humor. Once the adjustment to a 
new mode of living has been made, the librar- 
ian caters to the usual reading preferences. 
She keeps supplied the detective fans, the 
“book cowboys,” the best seller “addicts.” 
But no matter how entertaining such stories 
may be, they will eventually become boring 
and tiresome if the librarian has not gradually 
woven into their reading biographies, travels, 
and histories. Nonfiction is essential to con- 
structive reading. This constructive stage em- 
bodies the greater proportion of her work. 
Books on music, photography, radio, architec- 
ture, jewelry making, electronics, navigation 
are but a few random examples of the de- 
mand. This constructive reading presents 
open roads which beckon farther and farther. 
It pictures horizons toward which one may 
ever travel yet mever reach, with many a 
tempting bypath on the way. A mere travelog 
on an African country can stimulate an in- 
terest in the natives, can arouse curiosity as 
to their background and history, can promote 
interest in the life and habits of the animals 
hunted by the author, or prompt the reader 
to evaluate this country’s place in the world 
of trade or politics. Many a man has explored 
the cultural, political, or economic wealth of 
foreign lands without ever having moved a 
step hy rail, ship, or plane. 

lune library truck moves on. It pauses at 
the bedside of a man whose boast is: “I read 
nothing but the newspaper.” Topics of cur- 
rent interest are introduced tactfully in book 
form. The life or writings of Winston 
Churchill, or a popularly written book about 
political machines, a news commentator’s 
story, or the aims and achievements of a labor 
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leader or labor organization, often bridge the 
gap between the headline and the full story 
behind it. The man is gradually lured into 
the reading habit. 

For the more serious type of reader histo- 
ries of all ages are interesting. The old adage, 
“History repeats itself’’ holds a truth and a 
fascination that induces him to delve more 
deeply for an understanding of our own com- 
plex times. Ideologies and political theories 
so rampant today provide him constant stim- 
uli for tracing the source of these ideas, for 
acquiring knowledge of where they were put 
in practice and the reason for success or 
failure. Such a reader may be led to make 
a country-by-country or century-by-century 
study of the stream of history with repeated 
link-ups with the present such as is found in 
Haskell’s The New Deal in Old Rome. 


Varied Interests 


Interests are as varied as the individual. 
One man tells us: ‘‘I can see the stars through 
this window. I'm curious about them... .” 
Another confides: “I’m trying to raise this 
plant in a tin can. Have you a book on home 
gardening?”’ Yet another confesses: “I love 
to listen to music but don’t know one note 
from another and feel stupid when people 
talk about it.” Two men farther on call out: 
‘"We've made a bet as to which bird will leave 
the nest first. See them outside that window. 
Wonder what kind they are?” Simple things ? 
Yes! But life in a hospital narrows down to 
simple things. And simple things can awaken 
mental appetites for which mental food can 
be supplied. These are perfectly healthy pur- 
suits of the mind while nature is left to do its 
work unhampered. 

Hobbies and avocations are valuable in 
themselves but not infrequently they afford a 
new occupation for those who cannot return 
to more arduous jobs. An ex-plumber stops 
us to show a watch he has repaired. “'I've al- 
ways fooled around with watches and clocks. 
Liked to see if I could make them run. That 
book you gave me last week was a great help. 
Look! Now it’s going!” This ex-plumber 
will take up watchmaking as a profession 
after his release and after a suitable appren- 
ticeship. 

Language study is another fruitful field to 
cultivate and one of absorbing interest and 
practical utility. On the truck there are books 
in several languages. The man in the next 
bed is an Italian. ‘‘I can speak French, Span- 
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ish, and English,” he informs us. “Those 
four Chinese over there want to learn Eng- 
lish. It’s a wonderful chance for me to help 
them and myself. Have you a Chinese gram- 
mar?” This was an actual experience! A 
grammar was obtained and now they are 
mutually benefiting. 

The librarian strives to supply not only 
mental sustenance, she tries to aid the spirit- 
ual side of man as well. Lack of health makes 
one more conscious of life, more aware of 
death. In a hospital man is stripped of the 
superficialities of modern living and stands 
face to face with fundamental issues. Often 
the soul seeks as never before the true mean- 
ing of life. To these the librarian offers popu- 
larly written works on religion or biographies 
of men motivated by strong spiritual forces, 
books which aid the seeker to build up his 
own interior life and face the future with re- 
newed hope and confidence. Here, too, re- 
lease from spiritual tension frees the body to 
fight wholeheartedly and to cooperate fully 
with medical care. Doctor Alexis Carrel well 
named his work Man the Unknown. Each in- 
dividual is a world unto himself even in a 
normal environment. How much the more 
so when, freed from material distractions 
and temporal responsibilities, he has time for 
inner growth and spiritual development. 


This last stage in the process of rehabilita- 
tion through reading is the most important. 
Our records show over two thirds of the 
books circulated are nonfiction. Such books 
make the time spent in a hospital not time 
lost but time gained. It is a chance for a man 
to read all that is too frequently neglected 
under the pressure and demands of daily liv- 
ing. It is an opportunity to learn more about 
his work, to catch up on books that will keep 
him abreast of the latest advances in his field 
of endeavor. It offers him the possibility 
even of improving his position for the future 
rather than losing his place in the economic 
world. It is truly a gift of time! With such 
books at his disposal the librarian comple- 
ments the physical cure of the patients. His 
objective is attained: self-improvement and 
a mind returned to its normal function—to 
lead, not to retard the body. 

The library of the tuberculosis hospital has 
a three-point program of read-habilitation: 
an initial breaking-down of nervous tension 
through books of humor; an intermediate 
stage of adjustment by means of purely recre- 
ational reading; a final phase looking to the 
future, a future made more attainable through 
constructive reading. 
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Who Listens? 


By Louise Riley * 


i Calgary, Alberta, we have broadcast 

eighty consecutive story hours. This 
shouid give us a basis from which we may 
all draw some conclusions as to the value 
of such broadcasts. 

Our regular Saturday morning story hour 
is broadcast directly from the library. The 
microphone is there, but the informal tech- 
nique of storytelling is unchanged. We use 
no script and we are primarily telling stories 
to our audience in the library. This, it seems 
to us, gives a warmth and vitality to the pro- 
gram which is difficult to achieve when a 
storyteller sits alone in a studio. In this way, 
too, the listener gets the ripples of laughter 
and the involuntary gasps and exclamations 
of the boys and girls in the audience. Many 
adult listeners have told us that they find in 
such a program a charm which is lacking 
when a studio program adheres rigidly to 
what is obviously a prepared script. 


* Children’s Librarian, Calgary, Alberta, Public Library, 
Canada. 


We do not pretend that this approach is 
easy. But we hope it sounds easy. Actually 
it means that every story is studied, learned, 
and rehearsed until the storyteller is com- 
pletely at home with it. Before a story is told 
on the air it has been told the previous 
week to an audience at a branch library, told 
to the staff at rehearsal (where it is criticized 
and timed), and frequently told in a chil- 
dren's hospital or to classes in a school. 
When it goes on the air the storyteller has 
reached the point where she can tell it with 
joy and abandon. 

Each storyteller is responsible for one pro- 
gram a month. The program lasts for half 
an hour, so she tells two stories and fills in 
with a little talk about books or authors or 
perhaps a poem. Sometimes a child discusses 
a book with the librarian. 


Introduction 


Story hour always begins in the same way. 
After an introduction from the studio there 





THE REGULAR SATURDAY MORNING STORY Hour Is BROADCAST FROM THE LIBRARY 
Calgary Public Library, Alberta, Canada 
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is a knocking at the door. The storyteller 
asks, ‘“Who’s there?’”’ The children call, “We 
are, we are.” The storyteller asks them what 
they want, and they answer, “Stories, Stories.”’ 
Then they settle down and without any pre- 
liminaries the first story begins. Titles, au- 
thors, and publishers are given after story 
hour from the studio. 


Stories Carefully Chosen 


We choose the ‘stories carefully. We want 
tn introduce to the boys and girls who listen 
the folk tales of many lands, stories which 
have stood the test of time and are part of 
their heritage. We want to introduce them 
also to stories by the best modern imaginative 
writers. Well over half the stories we tell 
are folk tales and we are always sure of the 
response of our audience to these stories. We 
tell hero stories and these are thrilling occa- 
sions when boys and girls are stirred by the 
exploits of Roland and Siegfried and Robin 
Hood. When we ourselves feel capable of 
rising to the heights we tell the stories of 
Hans Christian Andersen. We share with 
the children stories by Howard Pyle, Kenneth 
Grahame, Kipling, Carroll, de la Mare, and 
sometimes we let ourselves go on a rollick- 
ing “tall” tale. 


The Audience 


Who listens? Our average audience in the 
library is forty-one. In Calgary itself we have 
no way of counting our radio audience. But 
we know through our contacts with schools 
and home and school associations and from 
the comments of boys and girls and their 
parents that it is considerable. But we do not 
broadcast story hour primarily for these city 
children who, after all, can hear stories in the 
library and in their schools. We face the 
perils of the microphone because we want to 
bring our stories to the boys and girls who 
live in small towns, in mining communities, 
on farms and ranches. There is no rural li- 
brary service for these children. It is even 
difficult for their parents to hear about and 
to buy good children’s books. So we take 
story hour to them. We wondered if they 
listened, 

Three weeks ago we put a large map of 
Alberta in the children’s room. At story hour 
we asked the boys and girls who were listen- 
ing to write to us giving their names, ages, 
and addresses. For each name we would put 
a flag on our map. The first week we heard 
from one hundred and thirty-five children. 
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In three weeks the total has climbed to three 
hundred and forty-eight. Their letters are 
spontaneous and enthusiastic. . . “‘I listen to 
your stories every Saturday. I cannot tell you 
how I enjoy them they are so good”... 
“I sure hope you continue with the stories, 
I am your little friend Billy.” Many parents 
have written . . . “Saturday morning is a 
great delight because of story hour’. . . “In 
our house the period of these broadcasts has 
become a very important occasion.” 

From these letters we have gathered some 
interesting facts about our listeners. Over 75 
per cent of them are between the ages of 
seven and eleven, though their ages vary 
from four to fifteen. Boys have sent in 39 
per cent of the letters. We have regular 
listeners who live west of Edmonton, on the 
road to Jasper Park (about 250 miles away). 
Others live close to the International border. 
On the east our audience is as far away as 
the border of Saskatchewan, and on the west 
it is scattered through the foothills and into 
the mountains. 


Satisfactory Proof 


We have proved to our own satisfaction 
that there is an audience of boys and girls 
eager for a radio program of this type. They 
are getting stories which appeal to them for 
the simple reason that they are good stories. 
They are told simply without sound effects 
or any attempt at dramatization. The story 
is the thing. No attempt is made to simplify 
a story. We believe that boys and girls can 
take them the way they are written. No re- 
wards are offered to listeners. The radio sta- 
tion carries the program as a community 
service. 

It seems to us that the results of this ex- 
periment should help us- librarians. We now 
have facts to go on when we tell broadcast- 
ing companies that they are underestimating 
boys and girls when they give them blood 
and thunder or sentimental slush. Murder, 
and ladies who are “cute,” may appeal to 
some adults, but why force them on children 
whose unshackled imaginations are free to 
explore the past and present wonders of the 
whole wide world? There are good stories 
from many countries to enrich a child’s im- 
agination, to awaken his interest, to widen 
his understanding, and to bring him pleasure. 
Such stories are part of every child’s heritage 
and it is a librarian’s job to see that he is not 
deprived of it. 
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Out of Print Books 


By Peter Smith * 


THE difficulties encountered by librarians 
in securing out of print books, as well as 
current and recently published material, have 
multiplied considerably during these war 
years. There is no apparent satisfactory solu- 
tion in sight, and these conditions may persist 
for some years. But at this time, it might be 
well to call attention to the various factors 
that have brought about this impasse. 
During the past twenty-five years, the li- 
braries of America have been acquiring out 
of print and secondhand material at an ever 
increasing pace, individual titles as well as 
collections in specific fields. The result has 
been that bookshops, here and abroad, have 
been disposing of pertinent books faster than 
they have been able to replenish their stocks 
with the same or similar items. Innumerable 
titles, that once were quite readily available at 
moderate prices, have completely disappeared 
and the occasional copy that is offered for sale 
is usually high priced, with many libraries 
anxious for it. 


Private Collections 


In recent years, owners of large private col- 
lections have been more disposed to donate 
their books to libraries than to offer them for 
sale through the auction houses or to book- 
dealers. So there is a feast for some few for- 
tunate institutions, and a famine for many 
others. It is a common practice for libraries 
to “hoard” duplicate, triplicate, and quad- 
ruplicate copies that come in as gifts, rather 
than make them available to other institutions 
who are in great need of such books. Some 
librarians claim, and quite correctly, that the 
conditions under which these gifts are made 
do not permit them to sell or exchange extra 
and possibly unnecessary copies. But this is 
not always the situation. Could not some 
gifts be accepted with the understanding that 
librarians will be left free to make their dupli- 
cates available to others ? 

The larger libraries, and some smaller ones, 
often have funds available for the purchase 
of books in a particular field, funds that can- 
not be expended for any other purpose. The 
material they wish to acquire may not be 
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plentiful, but the money must be spent never- 
theless. In time the cupboard is swept bare 
by these librarians, and the less fortunate ones 
go hungry. 

Most ing (libraries and librarians being 
among the few exceptions) are more plenti- 
fully supplied with funds than ever before. 
They are buying, rather than selling books as 
they would be inclined to do in a period of 
depression. Material formerly bought by in- 
stitutions is now purchased by the public, and 
at higher prices than library budgets will per- 
mit. Also, librarians are at a disadvantage 
now when trying to purchase at auction sales, 
since the private buyers invariably outbid 
them, and the trade as well. There are fewer 
books available for libraries and at higher 
prices than before. 

Except for defense plant workers, America 
is not moving about seeking new living quar- 
ters (assuming there are any to be had). For- 
merly, when one moved, he might possibly 
sell his collection of books, large or small, 
rather than undertake the trouble and expense 
of packing and moving them. 

The various book campaigns to provide 
reading matter for our armed forces absorbed 
many books that would in time have been 
purchased by institutions. Not many rare or 
scarce books were contributed, but a huge 
quantity of run-of-the-mill titles: standard 
fiction, travel books, biography, drama, etc. ; 
the kind of material that libraries usually pur- 
chased secondhand at bargain prices, rather 
than get new copies from the publishers. 


New Book Shortages 


New books now go out of print or out of 
stock soon after publication. The current 
paper restrictions have resulted in smaller 
printings. There are more buyers for fewer 
copies. The publishers do not distribute re- 
view copies as liberally as before and fewer 
review copies get to the secondhand shops, 
ultimately to be bought by libraries. The 
common practice has been for most reviewers 
of books to sell their free copies to the trade. 

The average bookseller is the smallest of 
small merchants. He generally operates his 
shop without help, or with the assistance of 
his wife (this may explain why librarians 
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often find the secondhand trade so exasperat- 
ing in the matter of answering correspond- 
ence, conforming to the billing requirements 
of the business office, etc.). Only a very few 
secondhand dealers find themselves able to 
afford extra help. But help is difficult to ob- 
tain under present conditions, and many small 
shops that formerly solicited library business 
have been obliged to discontinue their library 
relations. It is so much simpler to sell books 
over the counter than by mail, with its added 
burden of correspondence, packing and ship- 
ping, bookkeeping, etc. 


Books from Abroad 


England and Europe were at one time ex- 
cellent sources of supply. Very little has 
come in from Europe in recent years. The 
English book trade suffered heavily due to air 
raids, and large stocks were destroyed. Many 
shops have closed for the duration and re- 
moved their stocks from London or else- 
where, to places more immune from air at- 
tack. Other dealers are operating on a limited 
basis, and just haven’t the help or facilities for 
mail-order business with American libraries. 


The general situation may not improve for 
some years. The out of print and secondhand 
books that libraries require will probably con- 
tinue to be scarce and high in price. 


But the situation is not entirely hopeless. 
Librarians should do all in their power to 
convince Washington that it is more to the 
public interest to turn over to institutions the 
books that will become available as surplus 
war material when hostilities end, than to dis- 
pose of them for what they may bring. Book- 
sellers as a group are inclined to be social 
minded, and would not sesent or criticize such 
action on the part of the government. Many 
books, now out of print, will be reprinted 
after the war. Numerous other titles will be 
made available through the medium of micro- 
print and microfilm. Union catalogs and the 
wider use of interlibrary loan will also help 
considerably. 


The postwar years will bring new prob- 
lems, and undoubtedly a different historical, 
literary, sociologic, and economic approach to 
old ones. We shall probably enter a more 
sober and reflective period of our national 
existence. Many books, formerly considered 
essential may prove to have been outmoded, 
or supplanted by works of greater authen- 
ticity and sounder scholarship, and no longer 
needed. 
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Cannot something be done to simplify pro- 
cedure at the business office so that there is 
less burden of detail on the bookseller who 
serves libraries? The multiplication of forms 
that has appeared in recent years increases the 
paper work and decreases the efficiency of the 
bookseller. Not all bookshops are equipped 
with typewriters or employ stenographers and 
bookkeepers to enable them to keep up with 
these business office requirements. The result 
is that libraries are often prevented from ac- 
quiring books they need, because the detail 
involved in supplying them is so onerous. 
Governmental or institutional procedure may 
be necessary, but it slows up the booksellers 
and prevents books from getting to libraries 
as quickly and as efficiently as possible. 


THE MALE LIBRARIAN’S 
PLIGHT 


Among librarians of our land 

As per statistics now at hand 

Men are in the minority 

(No proof of inferiority !). 

In fact, some people never knew 

That men can be librarians, too. 

I can assert that without doubt 

And here is how I found it out: 

In libraries with “open” shelves 

The patrons often help themselves, 

But many times they cannot find 

Just what they think they have in mind. 
Therefore it seems the thing to do 

To offer help—at least a clew. 

One day a girl, still in her ‘teens, 
(Perhaps she wanted magazines ?) 
Browsed helplessly around the stack. 
My question took her quite aback 

What books or sections I could show? 
She measured me from head to toe 

And I read in her flashing eyes: 

“Ah, here is one of those fresh guys!” 
My reading of her mind proved right, 
For she retorted full of spite: 

“If I need any help here, sir, 

There’s a librarian—I'll ask HER!” 

I said as an apology: 

‘But the librarian here—that’s ME.” 
She blushed and seemed somewhat confused, 
Then she walked out. . . . I felt abused. 
. . . I'll mention now a different 

And rather pleasant incident. 

Two girls I found once, by themselves 
In search of something on the shelves. 

I offered help and thought I'd please, 
But they just took me for a tease. 

“All right,” said one, “You try—we'll see 
If you have better luck than wE.”’ 
When I produced it—expert style, 
They gasped, but took it with a smile. 


F. E. SOMMER 
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If ‘Ths Reeps. Up... 


By Sarah Rishel * 


i the present paper shortage grows more 
acute, which, of course, is to say if the 
aes war persists much longer, our book- 
inding methods are going to retrogress, step 
by step, backward through history. 

This would give rise to fascinating meta- 
morphoses in library procedures. In the fu- 
ture the firsthand account of a librarian who 
had been through it all might then read as 
follows: 

A small news item recently stated that 
newspapers were perturbed because 1944 was 
leap year. Such serious concern over the ro- 
mantic aspect of a year was intriguing. But I 
soon discovered that it was the shortage of 
paper that was so upsetting. The quota gave 
them only enough for 365 days. 

Obviously, on one day of leap year there 
would be no newspapers. Naturally, this 
would result in a nation-wide paralysis of 
some sort. Considering what an advantage 
this would be to the Axis, I looked over the 
new books, They were getting skinnier, mar- 
gins were disappearing, print was smaller. As 
I held one emaciated volume in my hand I 
only too accurately foresaw the trend of the 
future. 

Sure enough, books kept getting smaller 
and smaller until they were pocket-sized. 
Even these midget books were at a premium. 
At length, books were rarer than eth 





Libraries placed their books under lock and 
key. You had to fill out a questionnaire, prove 
your identity, and show your ration book be- 
fore you were allowed to take home a book. 
People who had not been inside a library for 
many years wanted cards. It was a privilege 
and an honor to belong to a library, and li- 
brarians began to walk around as if they, too, 
were diamonds. 

The President in a speech said that we were 
discovering something that had existed in the 
past—the reverence of books, and that we 
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should just keep on revering them. He gave 
instances of reverence from the past. 
Consequently, some people, imitating a 
custom in sixteenth-centurv France, dyed their 
clothes the same colors as their favorite books. 
Some wore their hats in the shape of books to 
show their respect, like the Siamese. Book 
owners, as in Italy in the fourteenth century, 
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had their faces designed on the covers so that 
the books would come back when lent. A per- 
son was judged not by his wealth but by the 
number of books he possessed, after the cus- 
tom in sixteenth-century Italy. Some people 
wanted their books buried with them, like the 
natives of Yunnan Province, China. 

The church wanted to take over the book- 
binding trade, as in the Middle Ages, when 
ordinary citizens were not regarded as worthy. 
The binders said that it was too bad the 
church had lost the trade, but that they should 
remember that in the seventeenth century 
binders were held in such high esteem that 
they were given titles of nobility and were 
exempt from paying taxes. Here the Presi- 
dent intervened and asked that the subject be 
dropped. 

Then the Germans, who knew that we rev- 
erenced books, spread the report that the 
word “book” was derived from the German 
“Buche” meaning “beech,” since beechwood 
was used for covers of the earlier types of 
books. Everyone became angry and bought so 
many war bonds that all the paper was used 
up in printing more bonds. 

New parchment, made from the skins of 
cattle and sheep, had been used for writing 
before paper was even thought of. Eumenes 
II, in the second century B.C., had experi- 
mented with skins and found them satisfac- 
tory. Thus parchment was the next writing 
material to come into use. Binders’ materials 
were so scarce that the pages were strung to- 
gether with string, which was plentiful be- 
cause so many people had been saving it for 
years before the war. 
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Everyone liked the new books and forgot 
the old-fashioned paper ones. As soon as they 
were plentiful again many people turned in 
their library cards and stopped reading. But 
eventually the inevitable happened and the 
cattle and the sheep became scarce. Libraries 
and publishers attempted to raise their own 
animals, but this proved futile. At last, even 
Blackie, a lovable lamb, the pet of the whole 
library staff, was martyred in the interests of 
literature. 

The government was frantic. Here it had 
been saying right along that books were 
weapons, now where were the books? Papy- 
rus was considered, but transportation was too 
perilous. The ancients had used lead tablets 
fastened together with rings, but the scarcity 
of lead made this material impractical. The 
natives of Ceylon used palm leaves, but for 
obvious reasons no one brought forward this 
suggestion. Scientists looked to peanuts fo: a 
paper substitute and found it, but mice found 
it very appetizing and, indeed, couldn't resist 
it. They looked to sweet. potatoes and didn’t 
find it. 

A certain cynic in the public eye suggested 
using the bones of dead relatives, like the an- 
cient Phoenicians. At length, out of coal, a 
fairly satisfactory substitute was found. How- 
ever, fuel “vas painfully scarce and someone 
discovered that the new books made out of 
anthracite definitely heated a house. 

For by this time people didn’t reverence 
books so much any more. Everyone was too 
busy working to read. Also, there had been 
so many books about the war that no one 
wanted to read any more about it than could 





be found in the papers. But literary style im- 
proved, becoming simple and succinct, until 
Americans were known all over for their 
economy of expression. But then, they always 
did prefer a terse style—for instance, the short 
form “Nuts!” to the longer expression, ‘‘I do 
not believe it and neither should you.” 


At length a desperate publisher issued the 
first book written on clay tablets. Publishers 
took a tip from the Babylonians and incased 
the titles of baked clay one within the other, 
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so that if the cover was broken there still re- 
mained others undamaged. Everyone accepted 
the new books without question. 

Breakage soon grew into a major problem. 
Children, especially, were constantly return- 
ing to the librarian a pile of jagged pieces, 
and insisting, as always, that “it was that way 
when I took it out.” These pieces had to be 
- together like a jigsaw puzzle, then joined 

y moist clay mixed with a special adhesive 











substance, and baked. But the joining mate- 
rial was harder than the pieces of the original 
tablet. Consequently, these pieces were al- 
ways falling out, leaving the joining like a 
kind of grillwork, intact. This drove both 
readers and librarians thoroughly mad. 

At length, there was only one thing that 
was not scarce. This was rock. When books 
were chiseled out of rock, the breakage prob- 
lem was negligible, but people got hurt when 
they dropped these books on their toes. Li- 
brarians developed biceps and marvelous phy- 
siques from handling these books, although 
old people complained that they had ‘‘to make 
so many trips to the library.” 

Naturally, there were few books available, 
but few people were reading, so all the books 
were stored in the libraries. This necessitated 
rebuilding on a mammoth scale, but there was 
plenty of stone with which to build. Today, 
as everyone knows, our libraries are the 
world’s largest edifices. _ 

Now, of course, everything is back to nor- 
mal. All but librarians, who are extremely 
scarce, since most of them forsook the library 
profession as a result of the “clay-book”’ 
period. It is to be hoped that another such 
period never recurs in the history of man. 

All of which may sound unrealistic and far- 
fetched to the casual reader, but still, if this 
keeps up... . 
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Wallkill: Prison Library 


By Herman R. Rudolf * 


‘THE public has long realized the impor- 
tance of the prison library as a social 
agency by giving it public support. At Wall- 
kill Prison the library is aware of its primary 
function of helping in the rehabilitation of 
the inmate by keeping him in touch with 
the outside world through newspapers, 
books, magazines; by broadening his outlook 
through worth-while literature; by guiding 
him to use books as a medium for self- 
instruction; and by teaching him to use the 
library as part of his leisure program. 
Since Wallkill Prison is a medium security 
prison, the men confined here are permitted 
much greater freedom of movement than 
prisoners in maximum security prisons. Be- 
cause of the extensive educational and recre- 
ational facilities available at Wallkill, the in- 
mates are carefully selected for transfer to 
this institution. This program permits edu- 
cational and vocational guidance to meet the 
specific needs of the individual inmate, be it 
for learning a trade, earning a high school 
diploma, learning to associate with others, 
correcting physical disabilities, or overcoming 
a speech defect. The needs and requests of 
the men are as varied as any large city librar- 
ian would cater to. One man may be inter- 
ested in the classics and scholarly enough to 
have done some creditable translations from 
Homer; another produced a radio skit which 
is above amateur rating, but needs guidance 
in an understanding of certain of our foreign- 
born groups; a third is interested in sales- 
manship; a fourth in the latest war books; 
a fifth in anything new on radio. 


During the past year of an average popu- 
lation of 430, about 85 men used the library 
daily. The average number of books with- 
drawn each day totaled 75, besides magazines. 
There are now over 6,500 volumes in the 
library, with a good reference section. 


The men are permitted to enter the library 
at will and the physical arrangement com- 
pares favorably with many a large town li- 
brary. The importance of instructing incom- 
ing men in the proper use of the library is 
recognized and all new men receive instruc- 
tion regarding the facilities of the library, the 
proper use of the reference material on hand, 
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and the part the library can play in supple- 
menting their educational and recreational 
program. This class has been helpful in 
breaking down the reserve of the incoming 
inmate. 

Although each shop has its own technical 
reference collection, the library is called upon 
to furnish supplementary pamphlet and ref- 
erence materials in connection with the re- 
lated shop program.- The library plays the 
same integral part in the established academic 
school program both on the grade and high 
school level that it does in any progressive 
public school. ; 

One of the series of preparole classes, held 
to instruct the men about to leave the institu- 
tion with the problems facing them on parole, 
is conducted by the librarian on recreational! 
and educational opportunities. The accessi- 
bility of libraries on the outside, the meaning 
of the library as “the poor man’s university,” 
and the continuation of a profitable habit that 
the men had formed while incarcerated are 
discussed at length with them. 

The role of the prison library, particularly 
at Wallkill where almost all the men will be 
eligible for the armed forces or defense work 
within an average period of eighteen months 
from reception, becomes more important than 
ever before during wartime. The library 
helps to bridge the gap between the rapid 
changes taking place on the battle front and 
the home front to prepare our men for their 
place on the firing line or at home. 

Binding 

The librarian is also in charge of a small 
bindery, where inmates are trained in the art 
of hand binding. In this way the library 
books are kept in good repair and the new 
bindings help to add to the color of the 
library. In coopesation with the Walden 
Branch of the American Red Cross, the Wall- 
kill Prison bindery has undertaken to bind 
National Geographic magazines for distribu- 
tion to the Army and Navy hospitals. 

Three or four magazines are sewn together 


in each volume and after being trimmed are 
bound with Fabrikoid and gold lettered. 
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Teachers, Reserve Lists, and Librarians 
By Gordon W. Gray * 


FOR the reference librarian working with 

college reading lists, both from the stand- 
point of library routines and from problems 
arising when students bring these lists or 
syllabi to the desk for assistance, a few sug- 
gestions may prove mutually helpful to both 
librarians and teachers. 

Submission of the reserve lists by the 
teacher to the library should be done in ample 
time, in order to be sure that the books, or a 
good proportion of them, will be on the 
shelves and available when the student is 
ready to use them. Each teacher's list is likely 
to be but one of many received by the library 
before the beginning of the college semester. 
Each list submitted must be checked with the 
library holdings; titles owned and not already 
on reserve must be transferred from the circu- 
lation or other departments and processed for 
the reserve collection. This routine is time- 
consuming, since several of the required 
books may be out for home or office use, some 
out-of-place or missing—the latter is espe- 
cially true where circulation stacks are open 
to all library patrons. Those-books charged 
out must be called in, or if there is time 
enough before the semester or the reading as- 
signment begins, book-issue cards are tabbed 
so that the books will be set aside for the 
reserve collection when they are returned. 

If the library does not have enough copies 
of a title, others must be ordered. If the as- 
signment is more than a few pages long, no 
more than fifteen readers should be planned 
for each copy of the title for an assignment. 


It often happens that a teacher makes read- 
ing assignments to his class first and several 
hours, or even days, later turns the list into 
the library for placement on reserve. By this 
time energetic and resourceful students have 
rushed from the class and have already bor- 


rowed the books from the circulation depart- ° 


ment before the librarians are aware of the 
need for putting these books on reserve. 
Reading materials, in this day of speciali- 
zation, come in a variety of formats besides 
books. There are magazine articles, mono- 
graphs, reprints from professional journals, 
pamphlets, tests, documents, clippings, loose 
typed and mimeographed sheets, and repro- 
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ductions in photostat. Each item must be put 
in shape for efficient handling. Paper-bound 
material or loose sheets should be put in 
binders. Envelopes and boxes are also useful. 

If the assigned reading on a reserve list 
occurs only in a bound periodical, effort 
should be made to purchase individual copies 
of the article. If duplicate copies are not 
available, if the demand warrants it and there 
are facilities for doing it, typewritten, mimeo- 
graphed, or photostat copies may be made. 
Repeated use for class assignment of a maga- 
zine in a bound volume soon: wears out that 
permanent issue. 

Several suggestions may be made concern- 
ing the compiling of lists. Accuracy is ex- 
tremely important. Misspelling of author's 
names may prove confusing to students and 
librarians alike. 

In sending the list to the library it is ex- 
tremely helpful to have full bibliographical 
data. Often the teacher has this information 
before him when he enters the name on the 
list. He may have examined a copy of the 
book, read a review of it, or seen an advance 
notice of publication. Essential information 
for purchasing a book includes the author's 
name (first name in full), title, edition, place 
of publication, publisher, and date. 

Many libraries put on reserve every book so 
requested by a teacher. However, there is a 
growing problem of space in most iibraries 
and it may be necessary to request an instruc- 
tor to shorten his reserve list to conform with 
space available in the reserve stacks. Where 
that is necessary, less important or second- 
choice readings might more advantageously 
be left in the department of the library where 
they are normally kept and where at least the 
circulation books may be borrowed. 

The teacher may reasonably expect some 
valuable services from the reserve librarian. 
He should be informed what books have been 
placed on reserve, what ones must be ordered. 
When books purchased are received and avail- 
able to readers, the instructor appreciates 
notice to that effect. 

Obviously teachers are not librarians nor 
are they interested in doing the work that 
properly belongs to librarians; but they are 
interested in fhe efficient handling of mate- 
rials for their courses. 
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Unclassified 


A. Dorsey * 


By Bernice 


HAT—librarians and __ unclassified ? 

Yes, that’s our plight, and probably 
that of many other college librarians. We, 
who after ten or more years of service find 
ourselves automatically classifying things 
(and people) professionally and otherwise, 
seem to be neither faculty nor office help. 
The staff directory of the college varies from 
year to year with the librarians listed in their 
alphabetical place among the faculty some 
years, at other times in a class all their own, 
in administration, or with the athletic depart- 
ment, as we were one year. We're inclined 
to favor this latter grouping at times, after 
walking what seems miles over marble floors 
carrying bound copies of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier's, etc., in a beautiful but 
poorly planned library. 

When faculty meetings come around we're 
“among those present,”’ with the privilege of 
voting. Socially we rate, too, although most 
college functions include the entire college 
staff from superintendent of grounds to presi- 
dent. And once a year we have the dubious 
privilege of renting a cap and gown, com- 
plete with lemon tassel to denote our profes- 
sion (but not to be confused with the gold 
elegance hanging from the caps of those with 
a Ph.D.) and sweltering in the faculty line, 
parading behind the graduates from the 
church to the theatre. There’s usually quite a 
crowd gathered along the street on com- 
mencement morning, for a parade’s a parade 
even if made up of only black-robed profes- 
sors trying to live up to the role. At the 
theatre we sit in a reserved section, with no 
distinction made except years of service in the 
institution. No longer do we grace the stage 
since the year one of the stage hands noisily 
slept behind the curtain just back of us until 
even we began to look suspiciously at each 
other. 


Minor Claims to Distinction 


These, however, are minor claims to the 
distinction of being considered as faculty 
members and we'd cheerfully forfeit them in 
exchange for more vital proof that we are not 
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just “glorified office help,’’ as we've come to 
call ourselves. There's the matter of hours— 
naturally we must be scheduled a definite 
number of hours per week to cover the time 
the library remains open, but when some of 
the faculty members imply that we're more 
fortunate in being able to go home and forget 
our work at night they forget that a more or 
less rigid schedule of forty hours weekly has 
its disadvantages, too, and that we are not 
free to do many of the things we'd like as 
are they who can choose their own time for 
grading papers and studying (if at all). Of 
more importance are the vacations when the 
faculty members are not on duty although the 
library remains open during regular office 
hours, meaning from 8:30 until 4:30 gener- 
ally. We do stagger our hours so that we 
each have some free time but no entire school 
vacation is ours. 


No .Rank—exce pt “Librarian” 


Furthermore we have no rank except when 
one of us happens to be teaching a course in 
library science and is listed as an instructor. 
The lack of rank other than librarian or as- 
sistant librarian is of small concern to most 
of us except in so far as it means that we are 
not on a salary schedule comparable with the 
other faculty members with equal schooling 
and experience. Our salary range as assistant 
librarian is around $1,800 for twelve months’ 
work in contrast with teachers holding only 
a master’s degree who get anywhere from 
$2,500 on up for nine months. A committee 
of public school librarians made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to get the state board of educa- 
tion to recognize a B.S. in library science on 
an equal basis with a master’s degree. They 
felt justified in asking this because both de- 
grees represent a similar expenditure of time 
and money beyond an A.B. degree. This, 
most of us feel, is the one drawback to an 
otherwise desirable profession—we are defi- 
nitely underpaid considering the training 
necessary te be a librarian. But what can we 
do about it—give up a profession we enjoy 
or continue meekly accepting the situation as 
it is, remaining unclassified, unless it’s in a 
class all our own? 
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Public Information via the Package Library 


By Leona 


TH “package library” was established at 

the University of Oklahoma in 1913 for 
the purpose of helping clubwomen with their 
programs, for sending materials to high 
school debaters, for the promotion of safety 
in the state, to help high schools with their 
different plays and programs, and for general 
informational research purposes for those 
persons out in the field who do not have 
access to the latest developments. 

The question of how more educational in- 
formation can be collected and sent to a larger 
number of people throughout the United 
States has been a major concern to all who 
take any part in the educational program. 
There need be no uninformed persons in our 
country for there is such a wide variety of 
pamphlets, bulletins, leaflets, newspapers, 
magazines, and books that cover all phases of 
every subject from which to draw knowledge. 


A package library is a collection of infor- 
mation from all the colleges of the university ; 
from the books, magazines, papers, and other 
publications, and from the lectures and re- 
tained knowledge of the professional staff. 

Since the world has speeded up everything 
in all fields, there are new improvements 
being formulated every day. A person read- 
ing or studying about these subjects will not 
want to go back two to ten years as he would 
have to do if he were to depend upon an 
individual or group of individuals who first 
studied these new problems sufficiently to 
write a book for public consumption. He 
can best study these current problems through 
a package library of current periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers. 


Many of the colleges today are setting up 
in their libraries a department of periodicals, 
employing the new method of clipping from 
them sets of articles on each subject and filing 
them together for study. Two and three sub- 
scriptions to each publication is necessary, for 
when an article is clipped, it may ruin the 
second article and the second publication 
remedies this or makes it possible for all 
articles to be clipped and placed in folders, 
making smali booklets. The booklets are then 
titled and numbered and placed in files under 





* Director, Public Information, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
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their different headings such as: ability, abra- 
sives, academics, acting, art, etc., using Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature for head- 
ings. 

Each request for information goes for the 
answer to that department of the university 
best fitted to give material on the subject. 
Then this material is placed in the files for 
future reference. If the persons who want 
material merely desire something interesting 
for a club program, they are supplied from 
the thousands of clippings, from magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, farm bulletins, etc. 


The package library, or public information, 
as the department is called, uses student help 
almost entirely to carry on the program under 
one supervisor. 


Subjects for debate are requested and the 
package library has handbooks and supple- 
mentary materials taken from pamphlets, ora- 
tions, speeches, and articles in the files to be 
used by the students over the state. This de- 
partment in debate has grown immeasurably. 
Nearly every high school and many grade 
schools in the state request. debate material 
on one subject or another during each year. 
Students are encouraged along this line by a 
state meet held at the University of Okla- 
homa for forensic groups, one-act plays, radio 
plays (the winning plays are broadcast from 
our radio station WNAD), extempore speak- 
ing, standard and original oratory, oral inter- 
pretation of poetry, and dramatic and humor- 
ous declamations. 

Since this department is well established 
and known to most persons of the state, in 
1941 the Office of War Information made it 
the official state war information center. 


New subjects are added as a result of re- 
quests and of necessity. In 1942-1943, the 
new activity that ws inaugurated was the 
state valedictorian and salutatorian contest. 
We did not have nearly enough speeches 
to answer the number of requests coming into 
the department at one period of time, there- 
fore, we hit upon the idea of sending mate- 
rial for the preparation of original valedic- 
torian and salutatorian speeches and giving 
ten scholarships as: prizes for best ones sent 
to us. 
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ITH the at -oach of summer and the lessen- 
ing of ue of the duties, routines, and 
meetings that thrive from fall to spring, the subject 
of books comes to mind in more leisurely and in- 
viting mood than is usual during the long winter 
months. We hear others speak of ‘catching up’’ on 
their reading; we see library patrons selecting tall 
piles of volumes with which to avail themselves of 
the generous summer reading privileges; and we, 
ourselves, tuck into the back of our minds and note- 
books those titles we have not wanted to scurry 
over, those for which long satisfying evenings are 
waiting. 

First, of course, we are absorbed in the reading 
of others. Children’s librarians are conniving ways 
for the encouragement of that first ‘‘R’’ during the 
long vacation, when the last day of school seems to 
wipe all thoughts of books from the slate of young 
minds. Libraries and departments for young people 
are more subtle, of course. No contests or cam- 
paigns, but chosen titles just as surely appear on 
special reading lists, carefully distributed before the 
summer exodus. Grownups are more casual about 
the whole thing: if they don’t want to read, they 
don't read. If they do, they make no bones about 
wanting a large armful of books that they can keep 
all summer, and they look over with interest any 
shelves of suggestions, often spotting titles that take 
their fancy, to the gratification of the librarian 
whose ingenuity has culled the lot from often over- 
looked stacks. 

But ten, when the patrons are supplied, the staff 
vacations arranged, the summer schedule stretched 
thin to cover all services, then the librarian’s free 
time is his own; then out from the backs of minds 
and notebooks come those long-awaited titles. Li- 
brarians, too, settle down to reading. . . . 

The volumes that color these enchanting hours 
are apt to be older and more secluded than the titles 
that claim our attention on the job. Of course, it 
may be that we take the necessity for our compre- 
hensive up-to-dateness a little too seriously. Jacques 
Barzun seems to feel so, as he writes in Teacher in 
America: 

The net result is that variety, true novelty, superior 
quality, tend to be swamped under the good average 
workmanlike book in any field. Right here is the spot 
on which schools and colleges and libraries should exert 
their greatest conscious pressure. Instead of assigning the 
current best seller so as to court the student's interest, 
persuade him to pick an unknown book by an unknown 
author. Assure him that this is not taking a mad chance 
and that even if he does not like the book of your choice, 
he has not poisoned his system. Make him forget snob 
appeal by encouraging a pleasant indifference to what 
others are reading and gabbling about. This is not advo- 
cating contrary-mindedness, but rather the acquisition of 
true intellectual poise. Mob judgment is so fickle—and a 
mob can consist of three bohemians as well as of three 
academic people—that independence from it at one time 
may easily turn out to be an anticipation of majority feel- 
ing. In any case, what is the good of reading under 
social dictation and giving up real pleasure for the sake 
of keeping up with the Joneses? 
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Wg TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


Virginia Woolf, too, bids us be individual in our 
reading. In Readings in Exposition, by Reed and 
McCorkle, she contributes a piece on “How Should 
One Read a Book?” 


In the first place, I want to emphasize the note of in 
terrogation at the end of my title. Even if I could answer 
the question for myself, the answer would apply only to 
me and not to you. The only advice, indeed, that one 
person can give another about reading is to take no ad 
vice, to follow your own instincts, to use your own 
reason, to come to your own conclusions. . . . To admit 
authorities, however heavily furred and gowned, into our 
libraries and let them tell us how to read, what to read, 
what value to place upon what we read, is to destroy the 
spirit of freedom which is the breath of those sanctuaries 
Everywhere else we may be bound by laws and conven 
tions—there we have none. 


Neither laws nor conventions can abate the li 
brarian’s pleasure as he burrows into his hoard 
Surely Emily Dickinson knew this delight. Her 
poem on the title page of Annis Duff's “Bequest of 
Wings” records it thus: 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust, 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Or that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy ways, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 


We heard another bit of verse the other day that 
keeps coming back to mind. In most untypical li- 
brary fashion we haven't tried to track down either 
source or author, perhaps because it applies to all 
of us who turn to books. It goes something like 
this: 


— can you live in Goshen, asked a friend from 

ar, 

This idle country town where folks talk little 
things all year 

And plant their cabbage by the moon? 

Said I— 

I do not live in Goshen 

I eat here, sleep here, work here; 

I live in Greece where Plato taught and Phidias 
carved 

I live in Rome where Epictetus wrote and h/ichel 
angelo 

Wrought in color, form, and mass. 

Think not my life is small because you see this 
idle place. 

I have my books, I have my dreams, 

A thousand souls have left for me enchantment 
that transcends both time and place 

And so 

I live in Paradise— 

Not here. 
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Display for the Month . 





A SUMMER WINDOw DisPLAy, ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE 


The simple cardboard decorations, executed in a color scheme combining tangerine, black, 

green, yellow, and white, are fairly easy to duplicate with the type of paper preferred. The 

design represents an enlargement of one of the prize drawings featured in the window, 

showing the illustrations made by Baltimore high school students for a young people's 
vacation-at-home booklist issued by the Pratt Library. 


EASY-TO-MAKE DISPLAYS 


The Peterborough, Canada, Collegiate and Voca- 
tional School has a very active Library Club of siu- 
dents who assist with the displays. A few recent 
successes include the following. 

PLAYS. Bulletin was covered with dark blue 
crepe paper ; onto this was placed kitty-corner across 
the entire board THE PLAY’S THE THING in large 
letters of yellow and orange cardboard, using the 
yellow as a shadow. Below and at the right were 
spread in a fan shape the book jackets from a num- 
ber of plays. In the upper left corner were placed 
two masks—old false faces, painted over with slate 
grey show-card paint. 

FRUITS OF KNOWLEDGE. This display consisted 
of a large yellow -acdboard cornucopia with green 
letters, FRUITS OF KNOWLEDGE, and out of this 
spill the titles of books, cut out in irregular shapes 
from book covers. Effective and little work. 

VOCATIONS. In the cornér of the landing on the 
main stairs was this career display. On top of a 
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large cardboard 44” x 28” was pasted in a semi- 
circle, YOUR FUTURE, each letter about 4” x 3” of 
a different color. Below this was a huge white 
question mark, with the names of various careers 
coming out from it in a semicircle on strips. about 
an inch wide of different colors. The table was cov- 
ered with Flack crepe paper with additional bright- 
colored career names. 

CHILD sTUDY. On a large blue cardboard was 
pasted CHILD STUDY in large pink letters, held up 
or pushed about by very small babies cut from 
magazines (the letters are so large and the babies 
so small that it is most effective). Articles, pic- 
tures, etc., are mounted on pink or blue cardboard 
and joined with curled pieces of ribbon confetti, 
providing a constantly changing display with not a 
great deal of work. 

LETTERING. Cut-out letters, cut from a good 
pattern, will make a neater and quicker display than 
paint or hand-drawn letters. 
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AVE you ever wondered why the Bulletin is 
not published in July and August, but skips 
from June to September, changing volume number 
in the process? The reason happens to be that over 
forty-three per cent of the subscribers on our entire 
list are in school or university libraries which are 
closed during the summer months, and would not 
receive copies of the Bulletin even if it were pub- 
lished and mailed to them. Incidentally, too, that 
is why the June number comes to you earlier than 
usual—lest your school be closed and the postman 
stack a huge pile of rejects on our mail desk. And 
then, in September, the letters would come flooding 
int “Our June Bulletin never arrived. . . .” 


eo & & 


An amendment to the North Dakota public li- 
brary law was passed at the 1945 session which 
extends to residents of counties the legal right to 
vote on the establishment and support of tax public 
libraries. The law permits two or more counties to 
join in service and also provides for contract service 
with established libraries. Existing public libraries 
are exempt from county tax equal to that which the 
county levy would bring. The county library levy 
is to be in excess of the statutory limit of county 
levy, and the amount is not specified. An amend- 
ment to an old law which raises the tax base from 
50 per cent to 75 per cent of the real valuation will 
also help. 

eo & & 


THE CHELIFERS Ex LIBRIS 











fos Segsen_ 


I’m not going anywhere this year— 
think I'll just curl up in a book. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


The Library War Bond Campaign during the 
6th War Loan Drive was a success from both a 
financial and educational angle, selling $3,790,326 
in bonds. For the next campaign, instead of plac- 
ing the main emphasis on the actual sale of war 
bonds ig pee this too will be encouraged), the 
librarian is asked to assume the role of educator, 
to help the public understand the importance of 
war and postwar finance as a means of keeping our 
national economy healthy and sound. To assist the 
librarian, a kit of educational and display materia! 
has been prepared, containing a variety of material 
both for display in the library itself and for build- 
ing an educational program in the community 
through radio broadcasts, editorials, etc. 

Under the auspices of the Education Division of 
the War Finance Committee which will coordinate 
the program with the Directors of Education in 
each State War Finance Committee, 6,855 kits were 
sent out in April to 2,317 libraries and their 
branches. 


eo & & 


Volume five of War and Peace Aims is available 
from the United Nations Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, at 50c. This is a collection of ex- 
tracts from statements of United Nations leaders, 
and while in no way a document of analysis of 
policy, the statements are those of heads of state, 
members of governments, and authorized statesmen. 


Co & & 


The Division of Research and Publication, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C., offers 
free upon request copies of “The United Nations 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for a General Inter- 
national Organization,” a two-color chart of The 
United Nations, and a reprint of two Department 
of State radio broadcasts: ‘““What Is America’s For 
eign Policy” and “Main Street and Dumbarton 
Oaks.” 

eo & & 


Entirely new in journalism and in periodicals 
used in schools, The Reader's Digest every month, 
in its school edition, prints lists of background 
readings that direct pupils and teachers to all cur- 
rent articles on controversial subjects mentioned in 
The Reader's Digest, those articles representing all 
attitudes and all shades of thought. Each copy of 
the school edition of The Reader's Digest contains 
sixteen added pages, giving special directions for 
self-improvement in reading and in vocabulary 
building, as well as directions for self-testing of 
speeds of reading, comprehension of reading, and 
retention of what has been read. 

This year, as in the preceding eight years, The 
Reader's Digest offers a one-year honorary sub- 
scription, free of charge, to the valedictorian in 
each of the 30,000 and more public, private, and 
parochial high schools in tl ited States and 
Canada. 

Co be & 
(Continued on page 705) 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. BROWN, FRANCIS J. and JosEPH S. ROUCEK. 
One America; Our Racial and National Minorities. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1945. 717p. $5 

2. COLCORD, JOANNA C. Sea Language Comes 
Ashore. New York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1945. 
213p. $2.25 

3. CRABB, GEORGE. 
onymes. Revised and enlarged. 
per, [1945] 717p. $2.50 

4. STEWART, GEORGE R. Names on the Land. 
New York, Random House, [c1945]} 418p. $3 

5. TREWARTHA, GLENN T. Japan, a Physical, 
Cultural and Regional Geography. Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1945. 607p. $5 

6. The United States Quarterly Book List. 
Vol. 1,.No. 1, March 1945. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 35c 
per copy; $1.25 per volume, domestic; $1.75 per 
volume, foreign. 

7. WILKINSON, ALBERT E. The Encyclopedia 
of Fruits, Berries and Nuts and How to Grow 
Them. Philadelphia, The New Home Library, The 
Blakiston Company, [c1945] 271p. 69c 

8. WRIGHT, GEORGE ERNEST and FLoyp VIv- 
IAN FILSON, eds. The Westminster Historical 
Ailas to the Bible. Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1945. 114p. $3.50 


Crabb’s English Syn- 
New York, Har- 


VALUABLE new book selection guide has 

recently appeared under the editorship of 
Joseph P. Blickensderfer and its purpose is clearly 
stated in the foreword by Dr. Luther Evans, Acting 
Librarian of Congress. He says, “The United States 
Quarterly Book List has its origin in a recommen- 
dation of the inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, held in Buenos Aires in 
1936. The substance of this recommendation is 
that each American republic issue a quarterly bul- 
letin, giving bibliographical notice of recently pub- 
lished works of a scientific, historical, literary or 
artistic nature, to be distributed and exchanged 
among the republics by suitable government agen- 
cies. . . . The [list] is wide in scope, is highly 
selective, and therefore cannot be fully inclusive or 
exhaustive. It is intended to be useful to persons 
wishing to keep abreast of current contributions of 
the United States to the fine arts, literature, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, the social sciences, the biologi- 
cal sciences, technology, and reference works. Spe- 
cialists in the fields covered should also find the 
Book List useful as a current guide.” 


Specialists in the various fields have furnished 
the brief reviews of the titles included and the 
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arrangements follows the subjects noted above. 
These subjects are further subdivided, e.g., Archae- 
ology, Crafts, and Graphic Arts appearing under 
Fine Arts. The section on Reference Works will 
be especially interesting to the reference librarian. 

But it is the information on each book which 
is the outstanding feature of the new list. 
First, rather complete bibliographical information, 
adapted from the Library of Congress card, is fol- 
lowed by price and L.C. card number. Secondly, 
there is a descriptive annotation of not more than 
250 words which covers the relation of the title to 
the author's other work or to other documents of 
the same genre or tradition; the subject-matter; 
the method of treatment, whether descriptive, ana- 
lytical, or historical; and the class of reader for 
whom it is intended. Thirdly, there is a biographi- 
cal sketch of the author, giving birth date, educa- 
tion, occupation, and other published works. 

It is admirably planned and admirably executed 
and not the least of its good features is the attrac- 
tive format and the use of various types. 


Words, Old and New 


In this field there are two recent titles, one a re- 
vision of an old favorite, the other more special, 
Sea Language Comes Ashore.’ Miss Colcord’s book 
is not intended as a comprehensive dictionary of 
sea terms, but rather proposes “‘to bring together as 
complete a record as possible of words and phrases 
developed at sea which have thereafter had some 
currency upon the land, either in a literal sense (as 
describing objects and processes closely related to 
those employed at sea) or figuratively and with 
completely different application.” The compiler 
has drawn upon earlier dictionaries of sea terms 
such as Smyth’s Sailor's Word-Book, Russell's The 
Sailor's Language, Bowen's Sea Slang and Part- 
ridge’s Dictionary of Slang. Miss Colcord has 
tackled the difficul:y of determining whether a 
word originated in sea language or on land and 
has tried to show in the text when this fact has not 
been established. 

The definitions, which vary in length, are written 
in sprightly style from A-1 to Yeo-heave-ho and the 
book is an entertaining addition to our collection 
on the English language, its usage and abusage. 

Crabb’s English Synothymes* bears the subtitle, 
“revised and enlarged by the addition of modern 
terms and definitions arranged al>habetically with 
complete cross references throughout.’ This cen- 
tennial edition is prefaced by a tribute from John 
H. Finley who says, “Long life to Crabb and to that 
for which his name is as a synonym!” Librarians 
are already familiar with its alphabetical arrange- 
ment, its careful examination of exact meanings. 


At Home and Abroad 


In Japan, a Physical, Cultural and Regional 
Geography,’ Glenn T. Trewartha, professor of 
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geography at the University of Wisconsin, has re- 
written and expanded his A Reconnaissance Geog- 
raphy of Japan so that “only in restricted parts does 
it resemble the earlier edition. More than doubled 
in size and nearly tripled in number of illustrations 
it is more comprehensive than its predecessor.” In 
this revised form it was written for several types of 
readers and a variety of materials at a number of 
professional levels has been included, to meet the 
needs of the military and government personnel, 
the professional geographers, and to interest lay 
readers. The latter group will be particularly inter- 
ested in the nearly three hundred illustrations which 
have been selected more for their geographic than 
for their artistic qualities. 

The first two parts of the book are devoted to the 
country as a whole, with chapters on Japan’s physi- 
cal equipment and resources and on its cultural 
features. Part III gives separate treatment to each 
of the regional subdivisions of Japan. Selected ref- 
erences at the end of each chapter, statistical tables 
for the various phases of economic life, such as 
trade, transportation, industry, agriculture, and the 
excellent charts and maps are the outstanding ref- 
erence features of this important book. 

George Stewart, remembered as the author of 
Storm, has given a historical account of place- 
naming in the United States in his Names on the 
Land.* Its excellent index makes it a valuable ref- 
erence book in a field where one is badly needed. 
When the American Dialect Society issued its sur- 
vey of needed research in American English, George 
Stewart outlined for the section on place names a 
number of specific topics which should be studied 
and observed that ‘““The English problem is almost 
wholly one of language and folklore whereas ours 
is in large part actually historical and must eventu- 
ally be so treated. Our linguistic problem is worse 
than that of the British, for they have only to deal 
with a few comparatively simple Indo-European 
languages, whereas we have a host of widely vary- 
ing and little understood primitive languages.” 

And with his Names on the Land, the author has 
fired the opening gun, given the over-all introduc- 
tion to a study which should occupy many scholars 
in the future. With much historical and anecdotal 
detail, he has traced the origins and evolution of 
the principal place names in the United States, from 
the chapter called, “Of the naming that was before 
history” to “Unfinished business.” In his post- 
script, he gives the “standards of admission.” He 
says, “Names have been discussed (1) because they 
were of ‘national’ significance; (2) because they il- 
lustrated the habits or fashions of place-naming; 
(3) because they fell in line in connection with the 
work of some particular name; and (4) because 
their manner of origin seemed of unusual interest.” 

Because of the bibliography on place-name stud- 
ies for the United States being compiled by Dr. 
Harold W. Bentley, the author does not include a 
list of books in this volume, a feature which will 
be especially missed by the reference librarian. He 
does, however, offer a brief classification of source 
materials, which will be a guide to materials in the 
field until Dr. Bentley's bibliography appears. 

As the second volume in its series “Westminster 
Aids to the Study of the Scriptures,” the Westmin- 
ster Press has recently issued The Westminster His- 
torical Atlas to the Bible* This beautifully illus- 
trated and beautifully printed atlas certainly does 
not look like a.wartime product and the press 
should be commended for the results. The full- 
color maps are clear and the photographs are well 
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chosen. These are accompanied by a large amount 
of text and in the editors’ preface is stated the 
reasons for careful study of the historical geography 
of Biblical lands. ‘‘First, these regions have exer- 
cised an immense influence upon our Western 
World. . . . Second, the study of geography is 
necessary for understanding the Bible.” 

Outstanding reference features are the articles, 
based on thorough investigation and incorporating 
new discoveries, and the index which the publish- 
ers claim is “the most complete tabulation of Bib- 
lical sites ever gathered into a single atlas.” 


One America’ 


Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek have 
edited a revision of Our Racial and National Mi- 
norities because they have felt that it was necessary 
to describe the changes that have taken place and 
“to appraise them in the light of their potential 
continuance in the postwar period.” Many chapters 
have been rewritten and brought up to date, some 
have been combined with others and among the 
new chapters appear “Backgrounds of America’s 
Heterogeniety,” ‘‘Foreign-Language Broadcasts,’ 
“Fraternal Organizations of National Minority 
Groups,” “Intercultural Education,” ‘Changing 
Attitudes Through Classroom Instruction,” and 
others. A distinguished list of contributors, the 
valuable tables, the list of organizations and pub- 
lications, the selected bibliography, combine to 
produce an indispensable reference book for any 
library. 


For the Home Gardener 


The Encyclopedia of Fruits, Berries and Nuts" is 
an inexpensive, illustrated, alphabetically arranged 
guide to such familiar crops as apples, raspberries, 
oranges, and pears. For each is given description, 
types and varieties, soil requirements, planting and 
cultivation, insects and diseases. The second part 
is called “The Gardener's Guide’’ and contains sug- 
gestions on the subject of home fruit gardening as 
a whole. The author, Albert E. Wilkinson, has also 
written The Flower Encyclopedia and Gardener's 
Guide, and while the book is intended for home use 
rather than for the library, it should be useful in a 
small library with a small budget. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 

answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 

write to Mrs. Cheney. 

34. Poem written by a woman about fifteen or twenty 
years ago, called The Truly Great, or possibly, The 
Elite, or The Elect. It was not written by William H. 
Davies or Sara Gilday. 

35. Poem wanted, with the last line, ‘‘Come in, he says 
he'll take the beans.’’ It is the story of a couple who 
ride a horse to the preacher's to be married. 

36. One of the chief motor machinists at a U.S. Naval 
Training Center has searched the country over for the 
origin of the quotation which begins, ‘‘Here’s to the 
little red god of guts.’’ Does any one know? 

37. Who is the author of the lines ‘“To every man there 
openeth a way and ways and a way. The high soul 
climbs the highway and the low soul gropes the 
ON 

38. A dozen quotation books fail to give the source of the 

following: 
‘Tonight there comes an answering voice from the 
New World, Christ never died for government of 
laws; he did not die to build a nation up; he died 
for me—the separate souls of men.”’ 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S @ 


LIBRARIES 


Conference Ideas 


R the past four summers the Geneseo, New 
York, State Teachers College has sponsored a 
Conference for School Librarians, planned and 
supervised by Alice Damon Rider, director of the 
Summer Library School. For the 1944 conference 
on_ “Books and Readers in a School Library,” Alice 
Brooks Mooney, assistant professor of library sci- 
ence at Drexel Institute of Technology, directed the 
Workshop. From their full “Report of the Con- 
ference” we cull these results and conclusions: 

Student-library relations: Boys and girls are often 
not at ease in libraries. Some suggestions for 
changing this feeling were: 

1. Have a friendly, inviting atmosphere. 

2. Make the student feel that it is Ais library 
through a spirit of cooperation. Ask for sugges- 
tions and solicit help in exhibits, book orders, and 
in promoting library atmosphere. 

3. Both slow and brilliant children may need 
more attention than they are getting; especially the 
latter, for they should be challenged to make the 
best use of their gifts. The faculty must enter into 
this stimulation. They and the public library may 
prove fruitful sources of materials for the very 
bright student. 

Teacher-librarian cooperation: Two important 
factors that prevent adequate cooperation are: 


1. The faculty is not library-minded and either 
does not use the library or does not use it correctly ; 
or 

2. The faculty schedules -are so full that the li- 
brary and its implications for service are crowded 
out of the picture. They neither use the library nor 
stimulate student use. 

Three secrets of successful faculty-librarian co- 
operation are: 


1. The personality and resourcefulness of the 
librarian. 

2. A library-minded administration. 

3. The inclusion of effective instruction and a 
good practice school library in teacher training. 

Some specific devices for promoting teacher- 
librarian cooperation are: 


1. The librarian should have a place on the pro- 
gram of the faculty meetings. In this way she can 
publicize materials and services, solicit cooperation, 
explain policies, seek advice, etc. 

2. Mimeographed bulletins to faculty periodic- 
ally. 

3. Letter of welcome and invitation to new 
teachers. 

4, Feature the library on faculty bulletins. 

5. Capitalize on the library-minded faculty mem- 
bers in reaching other faculty members. 





* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. a rian sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Ma . Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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6. Offer library services to teachers, both in 
their teaching and in their personal needs. 

7. Use care in treating faculty in the library. 

Public library-school library relations: Never be- 
fore has there been such need of the inter-relation 
of school and pubtic library service. Shortage of 
help and of books, and accelerated and crowded 
programs all point to constant sharing of library 
resources. 

1. The public library can supplement the more 
selective collection of the school library, both in 
range of titles and in duplication. 

2. In turn, the school librarian and faculty can 
publicize the services of the public library. 

3. The two libraries can share their professional 
tools. 

4. A greater coordination in library hours can 
be achieved. 

5. Special days can promote cooperation. When 
there are special exhibits and programs at the pub- 
lic library for Book Week, Russian Book Week, 
etc., the school librarian can announce them, dis- 
tribute lists and notices, and even arrange for fac- 
ulty and library club members to attend. She can 
also participate in the program of storytelling. 

6. In these days of short staffs, school librarians 
have volunteered for one night a week in the public 
library or arranged for their student aids to help. 
“It's my students you’re serving in the evening and 
I'd better come and help, since so many are off to 
jobs right after school when my library is open.” 
Free reading program: 

1. Students need more time for extensive read- 
ing. 

2. The reading program, as well as the English 
program, needs to be made more timely. Young 
people want to read about the present and the 
future, not the past. 

3. More money is needed to make book collec- 
tions more timely. More appropriate reading lists 
are needed. ‘The Four Freedoms” of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and “Books for 
Young People” of the New York Public Library 
are especially recommended. 

4. The “free” or wide aspect of the reading pro- 
gram may be detrimental to the directing and en- 
riching of the student’s reading experience. Read- 
ing could be more definite and purposeful than it 
sometimes is without receiving the stigma of “‘re- 
quired” reading. 

Easy-reading aids suggested are: 

1. Gateways to Readable Books, by Strang and 
others; an annotated graded list of books in many 
fields for adolescents who find reading difficult. 
H. W. Wilson, 1944. 

2. Gateways to American History, by Helen M. 
Carpenter; an annotated graded list of books for 
slow learners in junior high school. H. W. Wil- 
son, 1942. 

3. The Right Book for the Right Child; a 
graded buying list of children’s books; 3rd ed. 
Day, 1942. 
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Teaching the use of books and libraries in the 
high school through teacher-librarian cooperation: 
Recommended steps are: 

1. Librarian to give orientation lesson or lessons 
to new pupils. 

2. Teacher to give library skills pre-test. Librar- 
ian to mark the papers. Teacher and librarian to 
determine what skills and books should be taught 
in following lessons and what pupils need special 
help. 

3. Librarian or librarian and department teach- 
ers to list what reference books are available and 
needed for teaching and learning. 

4. Librarian to list materials useful to a teacher 
in library instruction. 

Use of vertical file: a reference tool consisting of 
pictures, articles and pamphlets on many subjects. 


1. To prepare materials: 

a. Clip any articles from magazines and 
newspapers which have been marked. 

b. Mark the date, source, and subject of clip- 
ping at the top. 

c. Label subject heading of pamphlet at the 
top with pencil in the upper right-hand 
corner of the front cover. 

d. Clippings which will have frequent use 
should be mounted on kraft paper leaving 
a half-inch margin. 

e. Pictures should be mounted on heavy 
paper. 

f. Mark subject, date, and source of the pic- 
ture on the back of the mounting. 

g. Stamp all pictures, clippings, and pam- 
phlets on the back with the school stamp. 

h. File in the vertical file alphabetically by 
subject. 


2. To catalog: 
a. Make cards listing the material under the 
subject headings used. 
b. File these cards in the regular catalog. 


3. To circulate: 
a. Charge by pieces which may be put in an 
envelope. 
b. Stamp date due on the envelope. 


4. Revise file constantly, weeding ovt useless 
pieces. 


Sources for films: 

John E. Allen, Inc., Motion Pictures,.6 George Street, 
Rochester, New York 

Association of School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 

Cooperative Educational Film Library. School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Herman A. DeVry, Inc., 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Easttnan Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 


Edited Picture Corporation, 330 West 45th Street, New 
York 


Educational Film Service of the University of Rochester 
Library, Rochester, New York 


Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Avenue, Long 
Island City, New York 


Garrison Film Distributors, 1600 Broadway, New York 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 


New York University Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York 
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Help! 


Does anyone know of crossword puzzles in 
school subjects (other than those that have been 
published in the Bulletin from time to time) ? 
Beatrice Henderson, librarian at Sidney Lanier 
High School, 1514 Durango Street, San Antonio 7, 
Texas wants, especially, some “which when worked 
gives names of characters in plays.”’ 


Noted 


America’s Greatness; Books about America for 
Young Americans, a short bibliography prepared 
“for use in every Kiwanis club in the United States 
and Canada.” Consult your local Kiwanis Club or 
secure additional copies from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. (With that address, how can they help 
being book conscious! ) 


Basic Data on the Other American Republics. 
Published by the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, a paper-bound pamphlet of 172 pages, cov- 
ering the twenty other American republics—such 
topics as Political, Major dates,’ National heroes, 
Current administration, Land, People, Education, 
Transportation, Communication, Level of living, 
Labor, Agriculture, Trade, Foreign Exchange, In- 
vestments, Finance, Current economic problems, 
Fconomic relations with the United States, and 
Contribution to the war effort. Multum in parvo, 
if ever there was such. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments,-U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 30c (!) 

The Story of Cereal Grains, recounting the his- 
tory of said grains and describing present-day prac- 
tices in growing and utilizing them. Single copies 
free from W. H. Chase, Department of Public Serv- 
ices, General Mills, Inc., 400 Fourth Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minnesota. 

Patrons Are People; How to Be a Model Librar- 
ian, prepared (with an unusual sense of humor) by 
a committee of the Minneapolis Public Library 
Staff. Sample topics: Annie doesn’t live here’ 
(when a patron must be sent to another department 
or branch); “Shoulder chips” (how not to see 
them); “It's more fun to be president’ (or, the 
librarian isn’t always right); ‘Too much and too 
soon” (give the patron what he wants, but don't 
make a glut on his market). A.L.A. single copies 
50c; 10 copies, 40c each; 25 or more, 35c each. 
Especially excellent for library school classes 
(Could it be that this pamphlet is an answer to 
the Sweetiepie—Sourpuss article in the Bulletin 
some time ago?) 


Thorne-Thomsen Recordings 


The latest note we have on the recordings by 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, under the sponsorship 
of the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People is: Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
has made five master records for the Division: 
‘Gudbrand-On-the-Hillside,”” “Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Baldur,” “Tales from the Volsunga Saga” (2 rec- 
ords). All recordings are exceptionally fine. Sales 
outlets cannot be announced at this date. Cash gifts 
toward artist's fee may be sent to the division 
treasurer. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Open House for Mr. Milam 


N April 19 the A.L.A. Headquarters staff held 

open house from 3:00 to 6:00 in hor~r of 
Mr. Milam’s twenty-fifth anniversary as A.L.A. 
Executive Secretary. About three hundred librar- 
jans, representatives of the book world, and other 
friends of Mr. Milam from the Chicago area came 
to the A.L.A. offices that afternoon, among them, 
President Vitz, who came down from Minneapolis 
for the day; Chalmers Hadley, the A.L.A.’s first 
paid secretary, and Mrs. Hadley, who came up from 
Cincinnati; George B. Utley, who was the other 
paid A.L.A. secretary who immediately preceded 
Mr. Milam in the position, and Mrs. Utley; and 
Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio, acting president of the 
board of directors of the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin in’ Mexico. 


San Francisco Conference 


Executive Secretary Milam has been appointed 
one of its consultants to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence by the American Council on Education. Presi- 
dent Vitz has appointed Mabel R. Gillis, Evelyn 
Steel Little, and Althea H. Warren unofficial A.L.A. 
observers at the conference. 


Library Development Fund 


Library Development Fund Campaigns in most 
states have been extended through May because of 
various reasons. At the time this note is being 
written, information on the results from many 
places is too incomplete for the publication of any 
amounts collected or pledged so far. However, 
hopeful signs have been coming in steadily: the 
first state to report that its goal had been reached 
was Washington and the state campaign is continu- 
ing in the hope that it will go well over its quota; 
Ruth V. Tyler, librarian, reports that the Salt Lake 
County, Utah, Free Public Library Board voted to 
contribute $600 to the Fund, the amount represent- 
ing a 4 per cent contribution for all the members 
for the period of the program; Grinton I. Will, 
directus of the Yonkers, New York, Public Library 
and of the Library Development Fund Campaign of 
New York State reports that the Yonkers Public 
Library staff and trustees have contributed 100 
per cent. 


South American Visitors 


Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio, acting president of 
the board of directors of the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin in Mexico, visited Chicago in April and 
spent some time at A.L.A. Headquarters. 

Enrique Ferrer, assistant librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Cérdoba, Cérdoba, Argentina, who has been 
a student at the University of California School of 
Librarianship visited A.L.A. Headquarters on May 2 
en route to New York, Washington, and, Cérdoba. 
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Library Day at Chautauqua 


The A.L.A. is planning to sponsor a special li- 
brary day at Chautauqua on July 20. The plans are 
being made as a result of the suggestion of Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine as a means of fostering the in- 
terest of those who attend Chautauqua in libraries. 
Although the meeting is being planned with thé 
general public in mind, librarians in the area of 
Chautauqua will undoubtedly be interested in 
attending. 


A.L.A. Representative 


Helen Hagan, librarian of Coker College Library, 
Hartsville, South Carolina, represented A.L.A, at 
the inauguration of Donald Charles Agnew as 
president of the college. 


THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
(Continued from page 700) 


The Children’s Book Council, an outgrowth of 
the constantly expanding activities of Children’s 
Book Week, has been established as a permanent 
year-round center sponsored by the publishers 
through the Association of Children’s Book Editors. 
It will serve as a clearinghouse for information 
concerning all activities connected with children’s 
reading. 

The Council has just issued a mimeographed 
April-May-June Calendar, listing coming events 
connectéd with children’s reading, of interest or 
importance to librarians, parents, teachers, com- 
munity groups, and others. If you haven't seen the 
Calendar, ask for a copy. Address Laura Harris, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Book Council, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 19. 


oe & wb 
The New York Public Library is devoting its 
May-June Branch Library Book News to “Going 
Into Business,” a bibliography of practical aids to 
the small businessman (books, pamphlets, trade 
journals, bibliographic aids). The list is available 
for ten cents from the Public Relations Department, 


eo & & 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews 
has available a series of eight 15-minute radio plays 
on the subject of inter-group relations. Each script 
in the series, which is entitled ‘‘Let’s Play Fair,” 
is a complete story in itself, written by Gretta 
Baker especially for teen-age actors with only the 
simplest directions and sound effects included. 
Where broadcasting facilities are not available, the 
scripts make suitable programs for school assem- 
blies and club meetings. Scripts are available at 
50c for the set of eight. Orders should be sent to 
Dr. Willard Johnson, National' Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








N the CURRENT BIOGRAPHY yearbook for 
1944, just published, government and the arts 
claim a large share of the spotiight, with literature, 
journalism, radio, politics, government, military, 
naval and aviation figures accounting for well over 
two-thirds of the 303 biographies included. Twenty- 
nine professions are represented. 

“The ‘why’ of ‘who's news’ may be traced in 
events often identified with politics, war, and gov- 
ernment,” the editor notes in the preface. “And yet 
not all figures move in public affairs, against a 
background of a world at war. Almost equally im- 
pressive in number, if not in the size of newspaper 
headlines in which their names appear, are per- 
sonages in the world of literature, music, art, en- 
tertainment, education and law.”’ Sixty-one women 
are included in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1944, 
and there are biographies of eleven Negroes prom- 
inent in their fields. 

Each biography covers the full life story of an 
outstanding personality, with a photograph, and 
references to additional material. Accuracy and 
completeness of detail are stressed and the readable 
style makes the biographies of general interest as 
well as good reference material. In addition to the 
biographies of living people, CURRENT BIOGRA- 
PHY 1944 includes brief obituaries of 217 well 
known people who died during the year. 

A cumulated index includes names from 1940- 
1944. There is also a necrology, and a classification 
by profession, for 1944; and an index to women, 
1940-1944. 


Index 


The cumulated five-year index (1940-1944) 
which is included in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
1944, together with an index to biographies of 
women during the same period, has just been pub- 
lished in separate form for the convenience of 
those subscribers who wish to have extra copies of 
the index available at the telephone and reference 
desks. This separate index is bound in the same 
heavy stock as the monthly issues and is priced at 
fifty cents a copy. Please send remittance with 
order to avoid billing charges. 


Union List of Serials 


The first supplement to the Second Edition of 
the UNION LIST, which is now on our linotype 
machines and nearly ready for the press, will cover 
the years 1941-1943 and will include considerable 
1944 material. : And now the A.L.A. Advisory 
Committee on the UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
and the publisher are beginning to think of the 
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future. How often shall we publish supplements 
to the UNION LIST? Annually? Biennially? 
Less frequently ? 

It has been suggested that all cooperating libra- 
ries should keep separate records on cards of all 
new serial .acquisitions and important changes. 
These should be held and checked against the li- 
brary’s serial catalog before work begins on each 
new supplement. If all cooperating libraries fol- 
lowed this plan there would be no need for a check- 
ing edition, the arduous task of a complete re- 
checking would be eliminated, and the expense of 
publishing (and therefore the price) would be 
reduced considerably. 

The committee and the publisher have sent 
copies of a questionnaire to UNION LIST sub- 
scribers asking for advice on these and other mat- 
ters. If you haven't received your copy of the 
questionnaire a postcard will bring it to you by 
return mail. 


Debate Material 


Even in the most critical of the days of war, free- 
dom of speech was unchecked and our college de- 
baters expressed their convictions without fear. As 
a record of opinion during the war days, the UNI- 
VERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL for 1944-1945 
is especiaily valuable. It is scheduled for August 
and will contain, as have its thirty predecessors, 
verbatim reports of constructive and _ rebuttal 
speeches with bibliography and briefs. The tenta- 
tive contents are: State universities should not draw 
race or color lines; Compulsory military training; 
Some phases of the peace question; Compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes; Partition of Germany ; 
Permanent federal economic control; Cartels. 


Debaters will find two earlier volumes (No. 27, 
No. 28) of renewed value. Each book contains a 
debate on compulsory military training, which sub- 
ject has just been announced as the N.U.E.A. debate 
proposition for the next school year. 


Reference Sheif editors are already selecting the 
best of the great mass of material that has appeared 
on this subject for a book scheduled for publication 
as schools open. However, those who wish an even 
more thorough grounding in the subject will do 
well to study also COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING and UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
SERVICE. These books were published in the 
Reference Shelf in 1940 and 1941 and both will be 
sent, with an additional bibliography compiled up 
to November 15, 1944, at the special price of one 
dollar. 


Immigration barriers, oppression, intolerance are 
of concern to the whole world. Discussion of these 
and other problems will appear in a Reference Shelf 
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book, ANATOMY OF INTOLERANCE, sched- 
uled for September. 

As the war tension eases, peacetime problems 
come crowding in. The greatest percentage of the 
tax dollars that are winning the war has gone to 
labor. Never have wage scales been so high and 
never has so much been spent for time and a half 
and double time. How much of this can be main- 
tained? To what extent does it constitute a serious 
danger of inflation? What of the group that has 
faithfully carried on without benefit of the war 
boom? POSTWAR WAGE STABILIZATION 
argues these problems. It is the last book in Vol- 
ume 17 of the Reference Shelf. 


For Hospital Patients 


Now that service men are beginning to come 
home and the already crowded hospitals are assum- 
ing new burdens of caring for the wounded, the 
work of the hospital librarian becomes increasingly 
important. There is ample need, therefore, for the 
new issue of Mary Frank Mason’s THE PA- 
TIENTS’ LIBRARY, which has just appeared, this 
time bound in cloth. 


This handbook has been prepared to assist vol- 

unteers to fit themselves better to organize and 
maintain a library service in hospitals for the bene- 
fit of patients. In the words of Glyde B. Nielson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hospital Libraries Round 
Table of the American Library Association, 
It would seem almost to be an accelerated course in routine 
library practice in hospitals. All beginners will find in this 
book useful and practical suggestions which, carefully stud- 
ied, will lead to constructive work. 


Frances A. Armitage, Vice-Chairman of the Man- 
hattan Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, says: 


Many valuable hours will be saved the volunteer who 
studies this handbook, for the success of the method it de- 
scribes has proven itself in many hospitals. The publication 

«of this book is timely for the impetus to volunteer in a use- 
ful capacity is great. I commend the author for her fore- 
sight and desire to elevate the standards of volunteer service 
by providing this guide. 


Educational Film Guide 


A questionnaire in the March 1945 issue of the 
EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE (formerly EDU- 
CATIONAL FILM CATALOG) settled a number 
of problems, including the future name of this pub- 
lication. By a vote of two to one the name “Educa- 
tional Film Guide’ won over the nearest competi- 
tor. It was also decided to drop all information 
about 35mm nontheatrical films. On the March 
questionnaire, the majority indicated that they pre- 
ferred slide films or filmstrips and recordings to be 
in a separate catalog or catalogs. 

The 1945 annual will be ready early in June. 
This will include all films listed in the 1944 annual, 
the September 1944, the March and April 1945 
issues, and many new films which have been re- 
cently issued or selected for inclusion in this 
GUIDE. All films which are no longer available 
from the main distributor will be omitted in the 
1945 annual. This annual will include three parts: 
(1) titles of all films included in the selected part 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
Mentioned in the Lighthouse 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING and 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE, plus 14- 
page bibliography. Special Reference 
Shelf offer, $1 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1944. On the service 


basis 
DeHuszar, George B. THE ANATOMY OF 
INTOLERANCE (Reference Shelf ) 


$1.25. Ready in the fall 

EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. $3 a year 

Lyle, Guy R. and Others. THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. $4.50 

Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, 2d rev. ed. $1.90. Ready 
in the fall 

Mason, M. F. THE PATIENTS’ LIBRARY. 
Rev. ed. $1 

Johnsen, Julia E. Postwar WAGE STABILI- 
ZATION. (Reference 'Shelf) $1.25 

Phelps, E. M. UNIvERsiry DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1944-1945. $2.25. Ready in 
August 

SHORT STORY INDEX. On the service basis. 
Ready early in 1946 

UNION LIST OF SERIALS. First Supplement 
to the 2d ed: On the service basis. 
Ready in the fall 











plus the new films issued since the fall of 1944, 
combined in one alphabet with the subjects of the 
selected films; (2) classified list of selected films; 
(3) list of producers and distributors. 


Review 


From the Library Journal for April 15, 1945 
comes the following review: 


Library Students, particularly, and those beginning their 
professional careers should welcome Guy R. Lyle’s THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
Done in collaboration with Paul Bixler of Antioch Col- 
lege, Marjorie Hood of the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina ana Arnold Trotier of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, this is a we!l organized, clearly stated in- 
troduction to ail basic aspects of its field. 

Here the problems of organization, finance, personnel, 
book selection, technical processes and buildings receive 
thorough and cateful treatment. Of particular value are the 
sections dealing with the college library's place in educa- 
tion, how it ties in with the many angles of library service, 
and specialties which make it different from a public li- 
brary (an interesting comparative picture for those in public 
institutions) . 

Mr. Lyle has seen the need for an over-all work to pre- 
sent to the student and the beginner the necessary points of 
view and techniques for correct college library administra- 
tion. It will eliminate much of the former searching 
through periodicals for the very information it gives—a 
service, indeed, on the part of Mr. Lyle. Those using this 
book will appreciate the success with which the author has 
attained his desire for offering a practical treatment and a 
broad view. 


In the Fall 


Scheduled for fall publication is Laura K. Matr- 
tin's MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
This is a second edition of Miss Martin's MAGA- 
ZINES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, which was issued 
in 1941, completely revised and rewritten. The 
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new volume also contains a section on magazines 
for the elementary school library. 

Two other revised editions which are in. progress 
are SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT by 
Althea Currin and Martha Wilson; and THE STU- 
DENT LIBRARY ASSISTANT by Wilma Bennett. 


Still Available 


Librarians may be interested to know that a few 
of our older books which are no longer in our 
CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS but of which 
there remain a few copies in stock are still available. 
While they last: 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND SUMMARIES IN EDUCA- 


TION: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. W. S. Monroe and Louis 
Shores. 1936. $4.75 


WATER TRANSPORTATION: HARBORS, PORTS, 
AND PORT TERMINALS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
GUIDE AND UNION CATALOG. M. E. Pellet. 1931. 
$4.50 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES ON RELIGION: SUBJECT 
INDEX. Ernest C. Richardson. $3 


JACOPO DA VARAGINE. Ernest C. Richardson, $2 
CHINA ECONOMIC ANNUAL, 1940. $3.50 


ELEMENTARY CATALOGING. Alan F. Jones. (‘‘Li- 
brarian’’ Professional Textbook No. 11) 1939. 90c 


From. India 


S. R. Ranganathan, the indefatigable secretary of 
the Madras Library Association, has just added two 
additional titles to the list of the Madras Library 
Association Publi¢ation Series. They are: 

CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE CODE. 2d edition. 
(No. 13 of the Series) 1945. $4.50 from New 
York delivered. 

DICTIONARY CATALOGUE CODE. (No. 14) 
1945. $4.50 delivered from New York. 


All orders sent in will be filled as soon as our 
stock of the books arrives. 





Index to Short Stories 


Recent news on the progress of the INDEX TO 
SHORT STORIES is as follows: At present there 
are more than 2,000 collections of short stories in- 
dexed by author, title, and subject. Most of the 
collections indexed by Ina T. Firkins are included. 
The following types of collections have been 
omitted: collections of stories for children, collec- 
tions containing less than three stories, collections 
of short shorts, and collections which we have not 
been able to check carefully. We had planned to 
have this INDEX ready by the fall of 1945, but 
a question concerning references to short stories in 
periodicals has been referred to the collaborators. 
Shall these references be included in this index to 
collections? Or shall a separate index to short sto- 
ries in periodicals be.compiled? If such references 
are added to the almost completed INDEX, it may 
delay the publication of the INDEX a year. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


1937-1942, 6-year bound volume 
April 1944-March 1945) annual 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX. 
bound volume 


In Preparation 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GuIDE. July 1944-June 1945, annual 
bound volumie. Ready in September 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX, 1943-1944, 2-year bound volume 
Ready early July 

CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 
volume. Ready in the summer 

EDUCATIGNAL FILM CATALOG. 1944-June 1945, 18-month 
bound volume. Ready in early June 

Reavers’ Guipe. July 1943-April 1945, bound volume 
Ready in July 


1938-1942, 5-year bound 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication ot Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





PRACTICE GENUINE ECONOMY 


By Ordering All Books Which Are Subject to 
Heard and Constant Wear in 


OUR LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDING 


1. The Initial Extra Cost Is Less Than The Rebinding Cost. 
2. The Book Can Be Kept In Constant Circulation. 
3. The Buckram Binding Saves The Expense Of Repair. 


OUR WORKMANSHIP WILL STAND COMPARISON 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Speciaiists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 








ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 








Public Opinion. 





UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Important addresses on Constitution and Bill of Rights 
Proposals by National and International Moulders of 


Prints complete speech - Issued semi-monthly 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


33 WEST 42 STREET, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year. $6.00 two years 
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722 pages — many charts and 
line maps—of facts. Chapter 1 
highlights the entire region. 
Chapter 2 briefly describes 21 
ports of call. Each of the fol- 
lowing 12 chapters treats in 
detail one of our neighbors 
south of the Rio Grande, and 
Cuba and the Falkland Is- 
lands. Also separate chapters 


THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
New York 52, N. Y. 


SOUTH 
AMERICAN 


HANDBOOK 


1944 $1.25 


on meat, petroleum, banking, 
air services, etc. 


If it’s a question about gov- 
ernment, climate, industries, 
travel, statistics, physical feat- 
ures, hotels, cities, history, re- 
sources, trade, currencies, etc., 
the answer will be found 
through the 27-page index. 





N.B. London Import 
—Supply Limited. 
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Chronicles of 
STEPHEN FOSTER’S FAMILY 
By 
EVELYN FOSTER MORNEWECK 
Illustrated from 
Contemporary Paintings, Photographs, 
and Prints 
IN Two VOLUMES 
Price $5.00 


Published by the 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1943-1944. 


A. Craig Baird 360 p. 
(A Reference Shelf book) 


$1.25 


Thirty-one addresses delivered by 
twenty-nine men and one woman, 
Clare Booth Luce, including: 


BARKLEY LIPPMANN 
BIDDLE MacLeIsH 
CHURCHILL ROOSEVELT 
DEWEY SwING 
WILLKIE 
Notes introduce each address, 


comment on the speaker’s intent, 
analyze the speech and draw a brief 
picture of the speaker. 


Published by 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
956 University Ave. New York 52 











An Announcement 


Hinps, Haypen & ELprepGe 

of New York and Philadelphia, 
educational publishers since 1885, 
announce new offices at 


105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
The Wonderland of John Devlin 


By Clarence P. Milligan 


Author of “Blue Water Ballads” 
“Angel With a Spoon,” etc. 


The author has written a whale of a story 
which will hold the readers’ interest to the last 
page. Cloth $3.00 

FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON, 20 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive eur continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original P .Mished Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station 0 - Box 22 New York Ii, 








N. Y. 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries giadly effected. 


B. LOGIN &. SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 








29 East 21st Street New York 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, Germin, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. for Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 

















VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 








WANTED: Junior library assistants for (1) 
Reference Department, (2) History Department, 
(3) Branches. Accredited library school grad- 
uate; some special training or aptitude for 
reference work, or for work with children and 
young people. Good possibilities of promotion 
to higher grades. Age limit Beginning 
salary $1600, annual increases to $2100. Write, 
enclosing small picture, detailed qualifications 
and references to Assistant Librarian, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 





mm 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. saa 


WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
of origin indicated. 





—"s dog is indicated in the 

es; a geographical map is pre- 

sented with breeds allotted to each area. Size 

17x22%—in two colors. $1 
discount. 


each or 3 for $2. 
Usual library 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323_Michigan Boulevard, Chi 16 











Because of t .eir importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 
RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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Index to Wilson Library Bulletin 


VOLUME 


A.L.A. candidates for 1945, 356, 419; 
chapters (new), 291; Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom, 283, 355; 
committees, 517; election of off- 
cers, 55, 131; Library Development 
Fund, Campaigns Are Not All Pain 


(Franklin ) 458, Democracy in Li- 
brary Service ‘(Vitz) $51, “The 
Equal Chance’ via Federal Grants 
(Spaulding) 391, objectives, 419, 
progress, 574, My First 
eo (Browne) 575, (Lewis) 57, 
(Melcher ) 631, (Robi) 290, 
(Utley) 212, (Walter) 354; nomi- 
nations, 54; A.L.A. Notes (Dead- 
erick) 55, 131, 223, 291, 355, 
419, 517, 574, 639, 705; publica- 
tions, 223, 355, 517; Ritter bequest, 
240; Washington office for U.S. 
document service considered, 130 
Adams, Elaine and Carter, M. D. 
Pleasing the Public, 484 
Ade, George, obit. 


8 
Administration of the College kitows 
(Lyle) note, 132; reviews, 640 
707 
ee 


Experiments (Scott) 


2 
Adolescent, Approaching the (Songe) 
325 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library, 
relations, 501; Maple 
Branch, Sunday programs, 
Albany, N.Y., Harmanus 
Library, Book Horoscope, 116; 
lic Leary, public relations, 502; 
vacation reading project, 624 
Allen, R. E. Serving the Veteran, 33 
Almedingen, E. M. biog. sketch, 530 


public 

Valley 
634 
Bleecker 
Pub- 


Alsterlund, B. Notes and Quotes, 6, 
70, 142, 238, 302, 366, 430, 526, 
586, 650 

American Speeches, Representative 
(Baird) 1943-1944, ann. 134, 227 

Anaconda, Mont., Senior High School 
vocational guidance exhibit, 346 

Anttonen, E. J. On Ducks, Puddles, 
Chimneys, or—Posters, 102 


Armstrong, M. N. obit. 8 

Army camp libraries, Books and the 
Soldier (Sheplow) 684; GI Joe and 
the Library (Wheeler) 206; field 
library, 209; Into the Woods with 
Books (Wierbach) 209; A _ Letter 
from Galapagos (Hull) 396; 
Roundup Time in the Library 
(Schaaf) 211; They Come—and 
How! (Seaver) 331 


Army War College Library, note, 282 


Atlanta, Ga., Carnegie Library, public 
relations, 504 

Auburn, Ga., Placer Union High 
School and Junior College, My 
Battle with Ignorance, 573 

Audio-visual education, Library- 
Planned Parties (Ermatinger ) 620; 
Listen! (Hickman) 403; Motion 
Pictures in Libraries, 561; A Music 
Listening Room (Myer) 106 ; Who 
Listens? (Riley) 688 

Aviation, reading suggestions, 225 

Awards, Academy of Arts and Letters, 


588; American Committee for Pro- 
tection of the Foreign Born, award, 
142; Anisfield Wolf award, 650; 
Houghton Mifflin Life in America 
award, 430; Houghton Mifflin Lit- 
erary fellowships, 586; New York 
Herald Tribune Spring Book Festi- 
val awards, 682; Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation award, 287; Jun- 
ior Scholastic Gold Seal award, 
283; N.Y. Newspaper Women’s 


JUNE 1945 


19, SEPTEMBER 1944-JUNE 1945 


By Frances J. Wallace 


Awards (Continued) 

Club awards for 1944, 650; O. 
ye Memorial awards, 233; 
Oberly Memorial Fund award, 376; 
Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, Young Reader’s Choice award, 
287; Wendell Willkie awards, 366; 
Young America Committee award, 
238 


Bacon, Corinne, obit. 133 

Bacon, William, Librarians As 
ers,’ 470 

Baird, A. C. Representative American 
Speeches, 1943-1944, ann. 134, 227 

Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Display for the month, 699 

Bangor, Maine, Public Library, pub- 
lic relations program, 492 


*“Join- 


Barteaux, Eleanor, Library Trends in 
Canada, 200 

Bz.°om, Elva L. obit. 368 

Bea:, Marjorie, The State and the 
Rural Library, 321 

Beaumont, Texas, Tyrell Public Li- 


brary, Indian reading club, 630 
—- M. W. Mrs. Moore's Murals, 


Bell “Lt. V. MCN. obit. 368 
Bemidji, Minn., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Book Week exhibit, 113 


Benét, Stephen Vincent, They Burned 
the Books, 603 

Bequests, Clement V. Ritter bequest, 
240 

Bibeszo, Princess Elizabeth, obit. 652 

Bibliographic Index, note, 228, 357, 
640 

Bibliographies, censorship, 320; fic- 
tion list obtainable, 567; guidance, 
286; library administration, 45; li- 
brary service for veterans, 335; 
Prisoners of War and Civilian 


Internees in Europe (Chicago Pub- 


lic Library) Books for, 48; pub- 
licity, 481; puppéts, 613; race 
relations, available, 513; vocational 
nonfiction for girls, 353; for Young 
Americans, 312 
Biblioteca Hispana, ann. 641 
Biographical sketches, with portraits 
Alimedingen, E. M. 530 
Carr, Emily, 144 
Carse, Robert, 242 
Daly, Elizabeth, 244 
Davis, Lavinia R. 590 


De Leeuw, Adéle, 74 


Eaton, Evelyn, 148 
Foster, Elizabeth, $92 
Gilligan, Edmund, 436 
Hutchison, Bruce, 146 
Kent, L. A. 72 
Kroll, H. H. 308 


Liebling, A. J. 306 
Lincoln, Victoria, 434 


Mackay, oy es 370 
MacLiesh, A. 10 
Marion, Elivabeth. 656 
Ronald. James, 372 


Selby, John, 532 
Toynbee, Philip, 654 
Blood, Helen, Library Service in a 
Defense Housing Proiect. 34 
Bloomfield, N.J., Free Public Library, 
public relations, 500 
Blum, Léon, biog. note, 650 
Bluman, Ethel, Keepers ‘of Books, 274 
Boeing employees library customers, 
289 


Bond drives, 700 

Bonham, M. E. photographs (Home, 
Sweet Home) 679, (Lew Wallace 
Study) 414 


Bonnell, Margaret, The Special Li- 
brarian, 130, 289, 417, 571 
Book Auction, An Evening at the 
BI de may 341 
ook banning, 213 

Book bombs, 626 

Book center, Inter-Allied, 652 

Book characters, 117 

Book fairs, 118 

Book horoscope, 116 
Book Quiz, 117 

Book Reviewing—The Great Ameri- 
can Pastime (Nesbitt) 31 

Book Week Suggestions, 112 

Booklists, Canadian Library Council's 
list on current affairs, 199; for 


public relations, 502 

Bookmark contest, Bookmobile Book- 
mark Contest (Hart) 110 

Bookmobiles, Standardization of Book- 
mobiles, 288 

Books and Reading, An Almanac for 
Librarians (Powell) 680; Books 
Every High School Student Should 
Know (Colsher) 104; Guides to 
Poetry (Lynch) 260; Learning to 
Read (Paine) 105; Let’s Read 
(vacation reading projects) 623; 
Reading for Growth (Ryan) 404; 
Reading for Young Adults (Haley) 
327; Through the Moscow Siege 
(Meyer) 558; War and Peace, 
How to Read about (Van Doren) 


257; What Britain’s Children Read 
(Lewis) 552 
ks as memorial (letter) 246; 
(letter) 376 

Books for Devastated Libraries, Joint 
Committee on, 658 

— in Wartime, Council on, lists, 

Books, If This Keeps Up ight) 
story, 692; Keepers of 
(Bluman) 274; Pocket Bnet 
— to President Roosevelt, 

Books, burning of, 603 

Books, chained, 659 

Books, out of print, 690; children’s, 
119, report (letter) 537 


Boston, Mass., West End Branch Li- 
brary, South American Book Week 


exhibition, 115 
Bradley, Phillips, Public Relations 
and the Trustee, 456 


Bridgeport, Conn., Black Rock Branch 
Library, reading project, 627; 
South Branch Public Library, Book 
Week fair, 118 

Briffault, Robert, biog. note, 586 

Britain, A Librarian’s Travels in War- 
time (Little} 545 


British libraries, see Libraries, Gt. 
Britain 

Broadcasts, see Radio programs 

Brookline, Mass., High School, war- 
time reading survey, 128 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library. 


broadcast. 50; Cynic’s Glossary of 
Library Terms, 279; magic shows 
(note) 50, 498; music background 
~ reading, 48; public relations, 


98 

Brown, T. G. Dream before Mid- 
night, 461 

Brown, Zaidee, The Library Key, 
note, 421, 518 

Browne, Nina E. My First A.L.A. 
575 

Bruder, Mildred, Crow's Nest, 123, 
214, 410, 509 

Brunet, J. A. School Libraries in 
Canada, 188 
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Buffalo, N.Y., Grosvenor Library, 
public relations, 501 
Bulletin board, see Display for the 


onth 
Burroughs, Studley, por. 8 
Businessmen, questionnaire to, 501 
Byas, Hugh, obit. 588 


Cobia. L. W. On Seeing Salesmen, 


Calhoun, Alexander, Library Tra oing 
in Canada, 193 ; 
California Library Association, ,ublic 
relations, 503 ‘ 
Camblin, Ruth, Old Friends in a 
New Land, 35 : 
Cambridge, Mass., Book Week win- 

dow display, 117 1 

Camp Van Dorn, Miss., ae Hos- 
pital Library, display 

Compatane Are Not All Poin (Frank- 
lin) 458 

Campbell, Dorcas, From Puffs to Pub- 
lic Relations, 451 

Canada, Across the Dominion with 
the Boys and Girls (Riley) 174; 
Canadian Publications orton) 
198; Canadian University libraries 
and Postwar Rehabilitation (Smith) 
185; The City Follows Its Patrons: 
A Canadian Library on Wheels 
(Gourlay) 177; Dominion Govern- 
ment Libraries (Currie) 191; Do- 
minion to the North (Gill) 169; 
Growing Pains: A Canadian Subur- 
ban Library Comes of Age (Griffiths) 
179; House. That Jack May Build: 
Canadian University Libraries and 
Postwar Rehabilitation (Smith) 185 ; 
Larger Public Libraries in Canada. 
(Waldon) 171; Library Training 
in Canada (Currie) 193 ; pr a 
Trends in Canada, 200; Regiona 
Libraries in Canada (Morison) 
181; School Libraries in Canada 
(Brunet) 188; The Special Library 
in Canada (Canadian Library Coun- 
cil) 195 

Canada and the Western Hemisphere 
(Johnsen) ann. 56 

Canadian Library Council, The Spe- 
cial Library in Canada, 195 

Car cards, see Streetcar and bus ads 

Carr, Emily, biog. sketch, with por- 
trait, 144; obit. 588 

Carse, Robert, biog. sketch, 242 

Coste, M. D. See Adams, Elaine, jt. 
auth. 

Cartoons, The Chelifers ex Libris, 48, 
125, 187, 282, 345, 409, 511, 567, 
633, 700 : 

Cataloging, Administrative _ Experi- 
tents (Scott) 2: Be It Resolved 
(Christopher) ; Whoops, Steady 
There, L.C. (ndckensic) 40 

Catt, Carrie Chapman (Peck) note, 
227, 519 

Censorship, bibliography, 320; Cen- 
sorship in Perspective (Hill) 319 

Charlety, Dr. Sebastien, obit. 528 

Charnwood, Lord, obit. 528 

Chelifers ex Libris, 48, 125, 187, 282, 
349, 40°, $11, 567, 633, 700 

Cheney, Frances, Current Reference 
Books, 51, 126, 221, 284, 350, 
415, 514, 568, 636, 701 

Chicago, Board of Education Ligeory: 
display, 564; Public Library, s 
for Prisoners of War and Civilian 
Internees in Europe (list obtain- 
able) 48, outdoor poster wins 
award, 8: Hild Regional Branch, 
display, 508 

Child welfare, Booklist for nursery 
school children available, 


ones Book Council established, 
705 


Children’s libraries, Across the Do- 
minion with the Boys and Girls 
(Riley) 174; Dolls, Dolls—Hun- 
dreds of Dolls (Kaufman) 614; 
George (Pennell) 621; Joy for the 
Customers (Ewing) 617; Library 
Adventures for the Youngest 
(Waite) 328; What Young People 
- in the Public Library (Larbey) 
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Children’s reading, What Britain's 
Children Read (Lewis) 552 

China, Library Association, exchanges 
of personnel and publications, 259 

Chinese Book Week exhibition, 112 

Christians and Jews, National Coun- 
cil of, radio scripts available, 705 

Christmas, boo . at 273; cards, 
247; display, 28 

Christophe nn, Be It Resolved, 41 

Chula Vista, Calif., Public Library, 
Invasion Army reading club, 628 

Clarion, Pa., State Teachers College, 
China Book Week display, 109 

Clendening, Logan, obit. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Public Libary, pub- 
lic relations, 497 

College libraries, Canadian University 
Libraries and Postwar Rehabilita- 
tion (Smith) 185; Individualizing 
Library Instruction (Newton) _ 108; 
A Teachers College Gives Regiona 
Library Service (Crowder) 266 
Teachers, Reserve Lists, and Librar- 
ians (Gray) 695; Unclassified 
(Dorsey) 696 

Colsher, Jane, Books Every High 
School Student Should Know, 104 

Columbus, Ohio, Central High School 
Library, Book quiz, 117 

Competitive Debate: Rules and Strat- 
egy (Musgrave) ann. 519, 576, 640 

County Librarians, For (Holzapfel ) 
288, 418, 570 

County libraries, The Booklady and 
the County (McCrary) 683; Much 
for Little (Markwell) 339; The 
State and the Rural Library (Beal) 
321; See also For County Librarians, 
Regional libraries 

Craig, F. S. Color, Simplicity, Staff 
—and Men! 474 

Croce, Benedetto, biog. note, 238, 526 

Crowder, D. V. A Teachers College 
Gives Regional Library Service, 266 

Crow's Nest (Bruder) 123,-214, 410, 


509 
Cumulative Book Index, note, 518 
—— Abbreviations (Shankle) note, 
22 


Current Requney 1940, offer to buy, 
27; 1944, note, 706 

Current Reference’ Books (Cheney ) 
51, 126, 221, 284, 350, 415, 514, 
568, 636, 701 

Currie, Mary, Dominion Government 
Libraries, 191 


Daly, et, biog. sketch, 244 

Date book, 

Davis, H. a Makers of Democracy 
in Latin America, ann. 358, 576 

Davis, Lavinia R. biog. sketch, 390 

Deadetick, Lucile, A.L.A. Notes, 55, 
131, 223, 291, 355, 419, 517; 574. 
639, 705 

Debaters’ Annual: 1943-1944, Univer- 
sity (Phelps) ann. 56, 132; 1944- 
1945, ann. 641, 706 

Dedications, “A Dedication Is a 
Lag Leg’’ a ap 205 

Degitz, D. A. The Use of the Map 
Collection, = 

De Graff, R. F. on reading for 
young people, 220 

Deland, Margaret, obit. 432 

De Leeuw, Adéle, biog. sketch, 74 

Delinquency, Juvenile, Combating 
Juvenile Delinquency through 
Group Activities in the Public Li- 
brary (Eagle) 607; project, 497 

Denver, Colo., Public Library, public 
relations, 500 

Dialect Society, American, publica- 
tions available, 50 

Display for the Month, 46, 122, 216, 
280, 346, 408, 508, 564, 622, 699 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities: 1943-1944, 
note, 293 


Dolls, Dolls—Hundreds of Dolls 
(Kaufman) 614 


Dorchester, Mass., Mt. Bowdoin 
+7 Library, Book Week rebus, 
11 


Dorsey, B. A. Unclassified, 696 





DuBois, Encyclopedia of the Negro, 
note, 293, 576 
Dumbarton Oaks, (Summers) note, 


640 
Durham, N.C., City Schools libraries, 
Book Week display, 118 


Eagle, O. C. Combating Juvenile 
linquency through Group Activi- 

ties in the Public Library, 607 

East Orange, N.J., Free Public Li- 
brary, public relations, 496 

East-West Library Service, note, 377 

Eaton, Evelyn, biog. sketch, 148 

Eberhart, Nelle R. obit. 304 

Educational Film Catalog, note, 421 

Educational Film Guide, ann. 707 
Paso, Tex., Austin High School, 
library lessons, 635 

Etmatinger, S. M. Library-Planned 
Parties, 620 

Escanaba, Mich., > es Public Li- 
brary, art show, 634 

Essay and General Literature Index, 
service basis rate reduced, 59 

Estes, G. W. Eliminating Waste in 
Purchase Routines, 29 

Exhibits, art show, 634; Chinese 
Book Week, 112; Mexicana, 494; 
Nutrition, 507; photographs of 
service men and women, 496; post 
library, 280; Vocational guidance, 
346; See also Book Week Sugges- 
tions, Public Relations Roundup, 
publicity, Let's Read 

Ewing, Ruth, Joy for the Customers, 
617 


Fairs, Book Week, 118 

Federal aid for public libraries, 391 

Fenneman, Nordica, por. 

Fiction Catalog, note, 576 

Field Library in Action on Maneuvers 
(Wierbach) 209 

Films, Educational Films in the Li- 
brary (Southern) 130; Motion Pic 
tures in _ Libraries (Ress) 561 
Newark Experiments with Films 
(Schein) 276; use in libraries, 124; 
War Film Library, note, 135 

, Benjamin, Newspaper Publicity, 


Flexner, Jennie M. obit. 304 

Flint, Mich., Northern Fizh School 
Library, permit system, 53 

Flower arrangement, 7 

Footner, Hulbert, obit. 304 

Ford Library Indicates Future Prod 
ucts, 289 

Fort Monmouth, N.J., Post Library, 
display, 280 

Forums, library forums, 507; Neigh 
borhood Forums (Rider) 488 

Foster, Elizabeth, biog. sketch, 592 

Franklin, R. D. Campaigns Are Not 
All Pain, 458 

Friezes .for the Public Library 
(Meyer) 406 

Fulmer, Margaret, Serving the War- 
time Public Now—and Latér, 394 


Galapagos, A Letter from (Hull) 396 

Garrison, Gretchen J. See Ireland, N. 
O., jt. auth. 

Garrison, Theodosia, obit. 240 

Gartland, Library Service for 
Veterans, 7; addenda (letter) 249 

Gary, Ind., Public Library, public 
relations, "494 

Gateways to Readable Books (Strang) 
note, 132, 294 

Geneseo, N.Y., State Teachers Col- 
lege, summer workshop report, 703 

Gerould, K. F. obit. 8 

Giles, L. H. Public Information via 
the Package Library, 697 

Gill, M. S. The Dominion to the 
North, 169 

Gilligan, Edmund, biog. sketch, 436 

Glenshaw, Pa., Shaler High School, 
obtaining student help, 224 

Goshen, N.Y., Central High School 
Library, system for handling refer- 
ence questions, 572 
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Geurlay, H. C. The City Follows Its 
Patrons; A Canadian Library on 
Wheels, 177 

Government libraries, Dominion Gov- 
ernment Libraries (Currie) 191; See 
also Library of Congress Pe 

Government publications, organization 


of, 342 ape 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Library, 

publicity project, 494 
Pember 


Granville, 
reading rojects, 629 

Gray, G Teachers, Reserve Lists, 
and Librarians, 695 


Great Britain, A Librarians Travels in 


Library, 


Wartime ‘Britain (Little) 595; 
What Britain's Children Read 
(Lewis) 552 
Cm Bay, Wis., Franklin Junior 
Hig h School, Book Week flying 
11 
Griffiths, Alice, Growing Pains: A 


oo, | aay Library Comes 


Gonaathe’ P Philip, obit. 368 
Guidance, bibliography, 286 


Hal Mary, Reading for Young 
Adults, 327 

Halvorsen Eugenia, An Evening at 
the Book Auction, 341 

Hannibal, Mo. Free Public Library, 
vacation readin beast. 625. ‘ 

Hansen, M. hool Instruction in 


a Public Library, 615 
Hapgood, Hutchins, obit. 304 


Hart, Clara, Jean and Jane, 487 


Hart, H. M. Bookmobile Bookmart 
Contest, 110 : ; 
Hartford, Conn., Public Library, pub- 


lic relations, 495 


Haycraft, Howard, see Kunitz, S. j. 


jt. auth. 

Hayes, Nina, Highbrow Hokum, 477 
Hewitt, R. E. Li rary Plays Host to 
a Ration Board, 38 

Hickman, M,. G. ‘Listen ! 403 

Hill, M. B., Censorship in Perspec- 
tive, 319 : 

Hodges, J. Private Wielty: a 
Story, 208 

Holmes, Sherlock, The Case of the 


Illustrious Predecessor (Mackenzie) 


Holzapfel, Marty Louise, For County 
Librarians, 288, 418, 570 


Home Institute Club, 497 


Hood, Almeda, An Experiment in 
Publicity, 490 

Horoscope, book, 116 

Hospital libraries, list for, obtainable, 


50; Read- Habilitation (Judge) 686 ; 
Special Libraries Association formed, 
14 

Hull, C. W. A Letter from Gala- 
pagos: Army Libraries in Latin 
America, 396 


Hutchison, Bruce, 146 


biog. sketch, 


Illustrations 
Albany, N.Y., Harmanus Bleecker 
Library, Book horoscope poster, 
116; Public Library, Indian chief 
reading -_ 623 
Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Disslay for the Month, 


Speman, Texas, Tyrell Public Li- 
brary, reading club wigwam, 
totem poles, 630 

Bemidji, Minn., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Friendly Nations Book 
Week display, 113 

Blairmore Library reader, 183 

Bloomfield, N.J., Free Public Li- 
brary, war fund exhibits, 500, 


501 
Book truck, Canadian hospital li- 
brary, 196 
Bookmarks, samples, 
110 


Boston, Mass., tear * 

Bowdoin Branch, 

614; West End mt. 4 
American exhibit, 115 


and poster, 
, Saas 


party ’ 
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Illustrations (Continued) 


Bremerton, Wash., Puget Sound 
Pt Yard library, 3 .ateriors, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Black Rock 


Branch Library, "Victory Garden 
Reading Club, 627; South Branch 
Public Library, Book Week fair, 


Brechin school, 


688 
Library, 


118 
British Columbia, 
190 


Broadcasting story hour, 

Brooklyn, % a blic 
magic ‘shows, 498 

Calgary Public Library, 688 

California Library Association, win- 
dow display, 503 

Calloway County, Ky., discussion 
group, 269; high school library, 
268 


Cambridge, Mass., J. H. Corcoran 
window display, 117 : 
Camp Van tm, Mo., discussion 

roup, 211; Station Hospital Li- 
rary, display, 408 
Canada, Calgary, am. Public 
Library, — hour broadcast, 
688; map, 9 
Canal Zone, army post library, 
397; coast mang A library, 396 
Canteen as library, 34 
Chicago Board of Education Li- 
brary, display, 564 
Chicago Public Library, outdoor 


=. 8; Hild Regional Branch, 

isplay for the Month, 508 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Public Library, 
displays, 490, 491 

Chula Vista, Calif., Public Library, 
Invasion Army display, 628 

Christmas book tree, 273; Christ- 


mas display, 283 
Cincinnati, shio, Public Library, 


friezes, 
Clarion, Pa., State Teachers Col- 


lege, China Book Week display, 
109 

Display for the Month, 46, 122, 
216, 280, 346, 408, 508, 564, 
622, 699 


Durham, N.C., Book Week win- 
dow display, 118 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Street- 
car library, 177; traveling li- 


are 175 

Fr. ayne and Allen County, In- 
diana, Public Library, map 
exhibit, 271 

Friezes, 406 

Great Britain, Central 
brary, Bristol, 549; 
bookshop in London, 553; chil- 
dren’s corner in public library, 
552; Manchester Central Library, 
= Sheffield Lending Library, 
547 

Green Bay, Wis., 
High School, 
tion map, 114 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, book exhibit 
of regional libraries, 182; Cogs- 
well St. Military Hospital, i- 
brary service, 196; Library at 
Atlantic House, 170 

Haying (Pike) 678 

ae - es Ind., garden display, 


Public Li- 
children's 


Franklin Junior 
k Week avia- 


a. Allied Book Center, 652 

Jackson, Mich. Public Library, 
bookmobile, 624 

Jamestown, N.Y., James Prender- 


gast Free Library, Display for the 


Month, 

Leaside, Ontario, Canada, Public 
Library, 179; children reading, 
180 

Lew Wallace Study, 414 

Library of Congress, binding, 311 

London, Ontario, Canada, Public 
Library, art demonstration, 173; 
Children’s club room and parent- 
teacher room, 175; record con- 
cert in the garden, 173 


Los Angeles, Calif., Public Library, 
Linguaphone group, 4 

Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library, 
exhibit, 622 


Illustrations (Continued ) 
Madison, Wis., Free Library, dis- 
play, 622 
Map exhibition, 271 
Mark Twain window display, 49 
— County, Ky., Bookmobile, 


Mellon Institute reading room, 417 

Memphis, Teunessee, Cossitt  Li- 
brary, young moderns alcove, 327 

Midland, Texas, County Library, 
murals, 407 

Milwaukee, Wis., Public Library, 
display, | 34 346; Burleigh Branch, 

mber display, 626 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern 
National Bank Home Institute, 
497; Public Shek Bok ae Jun- 
- High Sc k Week dis- 
play, 


122 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, La Bib- 
liothéque des Enfants, * volunteer 
helper, 174; drawing hour, 200; 
de la Dauversiére School’ 188 ; 
Devonshire School Library, 189 
Tenn., 


Murals, 407 

Nashville, Public Library, 
display, 122 

= University Library, 


New Orleans, La., Bookmobile 
bookmark contest, 110, 111 
pA York, Municipal Reference Li- 
Christmas book tree, 273; 
Pub ic Library, Nathan Straus 
Branch, recor playing, 100; 
African folk music display, 101; 
Book display, 216 
= Carolina 


21-4 

Oradell, N.J., Free 2444 Library, 
children’s room, 328 

Ottawa, Ontario, Pome ng Bank of 
Canada Library, 197; Carnegie 
Library, discussion meeting, 202; 
Libracy of the Public Archives of 
Canada, 192 

Payne, John Howard, cottage, 679 

Peter Penguin, 638 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Brentwood High 
Schoo Library, Christmas dis- 
lay, 283; Carnegie Library, 
ames Anderson room, 610; 
_ Institute reading room, 
17 


Plymouth, Ind., Public Library, 
reading project goal a a 626 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 


county libraries, 


lic Library, children’s i= ® ex- 
hibit, 588 
Posters, 102, 103; Book Horoscope, 


Book Week 1944, 
od service, 266 


112; li- 


Fometewe. Ky. .» homemakers’ club, 

267 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Adriance Me- 
morial Library, Chinese k 
Week display, 112 


oe Edward Island Union Li- 
braries bookmobile, 181 

Puppets, 612 

Queens —. Public Library, Far 
Rockaway Branch, music g Pix 
ing room, 106, 107 

Record card, 30 

Russia, Kuibyshev, outdoor book 
market, 560; Leningrad, Saltykov- 
Shchedrin State Public Library, 
556; Moscow, Lenin Public Li- 
brary, 554, Lenin Library chil- 
dren’s room, 557, Lenin Library, 
interior, 556, Lenin State Li- 
brary, 554; ‘Moscow newsstand, 
560 ; we "honoring Tanya, 559; 
subway, 5 59 

Rutland, Vt., Free Library, stair- 
way file, 219 

Seattle, Wash., Public Library, 
United Nations exhibit, 116 

Sheboygan, Wis., Mead Public Li- 
brary, children reading, 115 

Streetcar card, 215 

streetcar library, 177 

Sydney, reading room, 186 

Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library, dis- 
play, 496 


““Throwaway"’ card, 411 
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Illustrations (Continued ) 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, _ mili- 
tary camp library, 203 Public 
Library, annual report, 215; pub- 
lications, 199; Streetcar card, 
215; War plant library, 204 
Traveling library, 177 
Troy, NY Public Library, 
ing club scores, 629 
Pa., Bradford County Li- 
, bookmobile, 339 
Van Wert County, Ohio, Brum- 
back Library, Book character dis- 
play, 117 
War plant library, 204 
Warren, Ohio, Public Library, dis- 
play, 564 i 
Westmount, Quebec, Public Library, 
children’s alcove, 176; Loan desk 


read- 


and stacks, 172 3 
Wheeling, W.Va., Ohio County 
Public Library, book club dis- 
play, 625 ; 
Wilson Company, manufacturing 
department, 295 
Windsor, Ontario, Public Library, 
Willistead Park, art gallery, 201 
Indianapolis, Ind., Public Library, 
display, 622 | ; 
International Airways (Worthington) 
ann. 421, 8 


Ireland, Norma Olin and Garrison, 
Gretchen J. None So Blind. 


Jackson, Mich., Public Library, travel- 

ing library project, 624 

Jacobs, M. L. Supervisor-Assistant 
Relationships, 336 


Jacobsen, C. Cataloging in War- 
time (poem) 

Jamestown, N.Y., wy Prendergast 
Free Library, disp ay, 46 

Jeffrey, . G. Publicity and the 
School Librarian, 478 

Jersey City, N Free Public Library, 

public —. 507 

Johnsen, Canada and the West- 
ern Pb eo ann. 56, 133; 
Compalsory Arbitration of Labor 
Disputes, note, 358, 21, 576; 


Lowering the Voting ‘Age, ann. 56, 
134; nee Wage Stabilization, 


note, 518, 707 
Judge, Anne, Read-Habilitation, 686 


Juvenile delinquency, see Delinquency 
Public 
Public 
am, 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Library, 
public relations, 499 

Kansas City, Mo., 
public relations, 502 

Kaufman, Mildred, 
Hundreds of Dolls, 

Kelly. Mayor, of Saal por. 8 

Kenosha, Wis.. Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, public relations, 505 

Kent, Louise Andrews, biog. sketch, 
72 

Kentucky, regional library service, 266 

Kingston, Pa., Hoyt Library, public 
relations, 499 

Kolish, Kate, Specifications for Youth, 


610 
Kramer, M. K. Library Gripe Sheet, 


Library, 
Dolls— 


Kunite, Stanley and 
Howard, American Authors, 


H. H. biog. sketch, 308 


Haycraft, 
note, 


Kall, 


Labor jt wn Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion (Jo nen note, 358, 576 

Langu or War Il, The 
(Fa vor)“ note, wh 518 

maken . H. "What Young People 
Like in “a Public Library, 100 

Latin America, Army Libraries 
(Hull) 396 nee 

Laurentian Library, note, 

Lewis, Lorna, What Britain’s Children 
Read, 552 

Lewis, Ww. P. My First A.L.A. 57 

Librarians, Case of the Illustrious 
Predecessor (Mackenzie) 278; High- 
brow Hokum (Hayes) 477; ‘Income 
tax deductions, 413; Keepers of 
Books (Bluman) 274; A Librarian 
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Librarians (Continued) 
Goes to School (Walker) 616; Li- 
brarians As ‘‘Joiners’’ (Bacon) 470; 
Library Gripe Sheet (Kramer) 218; 
Mind over Muscle (Pike) 677; 
ong | Salesmen (Caldwell) ‘se 
The Personnel Office (Osteen) 398; 
ae ag statistics, 348; Pleasing the 

ublic (Adams and Carter) 484; 
Publicity and the School Librarian 


(Jeffrey) 478; staff relations proj- 
ect, 494; Supervisor- -Assistant Rela- 
tionships (Jacobs) 336; Teachers, 


Reserve Lists, and Librarians (Gray) 


695; Unclassified (Dorsey) 696 
Librarianship, Mind and Muscle 
(Pike) 677 


Libraries, Clerical work, 274; field li- 
brary, 209; Flower arrangement in 
(letter) 78; A Letter from Gala- 
agos (Hull) 396; mechanical helps 
or, 49 

Libraries and the war, Serving the 
Wartime Public Now—and Later 
(Fulmer) 394 

Libraries, Canadian, see Canada 


Libraries, Great Britain, see Great 
Britain 
Libraries. Russia, see Russia 


evelopment fund, see A.L.A., 
library development fund 

Library forums, 507 

Library instruction, Individualizing Li- 
brary Instruction (Newton) 108; 
library lessons, 635; School _Instruc- 
Posy in a Public Library (Hansen) 
15 

Library Key (Brown) note, 421, 

Library Manual (Toser) note, 421 


Library 


518 


Library of Congress, binding, new 
style, 311; Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Constitution _ re- 
turned to, 218; receives Red Cross 
photographs,, 1 124; Whoops, Steady 
here, L.C.! (Mackenzie ) 40 


Library of Congress, Subject Headings, 
note, 358, 576 


Library problem clinic (letter) 595 

Library Public Relations Council, elec- 
tion of officers, 49 

Library service, Democracy in Library 
Service (Vitz) 551; in a Defense 
Housing Project (Blood) 34; for 
veterans (letter) 15 


Library terms, cynic’s glossary, 279 

Library training, Administrative Ex- 
periments (Scott) 42; Library Train- 
ing in Canada (Calhoun) 193 

Liebling, A. J. biog. sketch, 306 

Lighthouse, 56, 132, 226, 293, 357, 
421, 518, 576, 640, 706 

Lincoln, Victoria biog. sketch 434 

Lincoln, Neb., City Library, public 
relations, 506 

Lingeaphone epeme. 403 

Busman’s Journey: A 

Librarian’s Travels in Wartime Brit- 
ain, 54 

Lloyd George, David, biog. note, 430 


Loizeaux, M. D. Talking Shop, 47, 
120, aoe 281, 347, 412, 512, 565, 
632, 


w. -B, Tees. Allied Book Center, 652 
Los Angeles, Calif, County Public Li- 
brary reading project, 629; Public 


Library, Linguaphone ee 
403; public pe are spar 

Louisvil e, pe Free Public Library, 
display, 6 

Lowe, Mrs. Victor A. see Victoria 
Lincoln 


Luhan, Mabel, biog. note, 526 


Lyle, 'G. R.| Administration of the 
College Library, note, 132, reviews, 
640, 707; biog. note, 226 


Lynch, W. S. Guides to Poetry, 260 


McCrary, Verona, The Booklady and 
the County, 683 

McDonogh, Md, School library book 
mart, 128 

Mackay, Margaret, biog. sketch, 370 

Mackenzie, A. D. The Case of the II- 
lustrious | ae. — Whoops, 
Steady There, L. C. 

MacLiesh, A. F. biog. yp BOS 10 


McMurtrie, Douglas C. obit, 155 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Wis., Free Library, display, 





er: 

2 

Magazines for School Libraries (Matr- 
tin) ann, 519 

Magic shows, Brooklyn Public 
brary, 50, 498 

Makers of Democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica (Davis) ann. 576 

Malraux, André, biog. note, 526 

Manion, . The National Geo- 
graphic Library, 571 

Map Collection in the Public Library 
(Potterf, Degitz) 270 

Marion, Elizabeth, biog. sketch, 656 

Marionettes, see Pup ets 

Markwell, Dawes, Much for 


339 
Martin, L. K. Magazines for School 
Libraries, ann. 519 


Li- 


Little, 


Mason, M. F. The Patients’ Library, 
note, 707 

Melcher, F. G. My First A.L.A. 631 

Mellon Institute, Library of (Port- 
man) 417 

Memmler, Gertrude, ““A Dedication Is 
a Wooden Leg,”’ 205 

Memorials, Books as, 246, 376 


Messent, ae, Nice Work and You 
Can Get I 
Mexico, exhibit 7 Mexicana, 494 


Meyer, F. a Friezes for the Public 
nag nen 
Meyer, Rowena, Through the Moscow 


Siege, 558 
Milton aaniversary, 302 
Milwaukce, Wis., Public Library, dis- 
lay, 346; Burleigh Branch, book 
mbs reading project, 626 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library, 
— relations, 497 ; publications, 


Money, study of needed (letter) 152 
‘ontclair, J., Public Library, pub- 
= relations projects, 492; statistics, 


9 

Montevideo, Faculty of Medicine so- 
licits exchanges of medical publica- 
tions with U.S. 438 

Month at Random, 48, 125, 218, 
348, 413, 513, 566, 633, 700 

Morison, C. K. Regional Libraries in 
Canada, 181 

Morris, Adah Vivian, obit. 

Morton, E. H. 


282, 


133 
Canadian Publica- 


tions, 198 
Motion’ pictures, see Films 
Mt. Berry, Ga., Martha Berry School, 


election demonstration, 572 
Murals, Mrs. Moore's (Beavin) 407 
Musgrave, G. M. Competitive De 

bate: Rules and Strategy, ann. 519, 

576, 640 
Music as 

(note) 4 
Music Listening Room (Myer) 106 
Music propreste in library, 634 
Musical Story hours, 623 
— Violet, A Music 

oom, 106 


background for reading 


Listening 


Names, affinity (letter) 152 
Nashville, Tenn., Public Library, 


dis 


play, 122 

Nathan Straus Branch, N.Y. Public 
Library, 100 

Navy libraries, Instead of a Blue- 
print . (Speer) 332 


Negro, Encyclopedic of the (DuBois) 
note, 293, 576 

Negroes, race relations honor role, 
536; study and lecture course on 
(letter) 153 

Nesbitt, O. K. Book Reviewing—The 
Great American Pastime, 31 

New Bedford, Mass., Free Public Li- 
brary, public relations, 507 

New Orleans, La., Book Week con- 
test, 110 


New York, Municipal Reference Li- 


brary, public relations, 495; Public 
Library, Christmas cards, 247, re- 
ceives ms., 302; Nathan Straus 


Branch, what young people like, 
100 ; 135th Street ow study 
oer on Negro prcblems "(letter ) 




















Newark, N.J., Public Library, Newark 
Experiments with Films (Schein) 


276 

Newspaper _ publicity, Newspaper pub- 
lictty (Fine) “a letters, 506; 
projects, 504, 

Newton, Ricrigiee, * individualizing Li- 

brary Instruction, 108 
Notes and Quotes ‘(Alsterlund) 6, 70, 
bg 238, 302, 366, 430, 526, 586, 
50 

Nutrition exhibit, 507 

O'Donnell, Luke, The Organization of 
— Government Pubiications, 
342 

Ohio Education Association, 
planning, 129 

Ohio Library 


129 
Reb. Central High School 
library attendance system, 


The Personnel Office, 


postwar 


Association, postwar 


plannin 
Omaha, 
Library, 
2 


35 } 
Osteen, Phyllis, 
398 


B. W. American Reasons 
121 


Overstreet, 
(poem ) 


Package Library, 697 

Paine, Paul, Learning to Read, 

Pan American clubs, aids, 432 

Paper conservation (Bulletin) 48 

Pa shortage, If This Keeps 
(Rishel 


hel) 692 
Parker, obit. 155 


105 


Up 


Louis tN. 
=" Library-Planned (Ermatinger) 
20 
Pasadena, oat. Public Library, date 

Paste recipe, 659 

Paterson, N.J., Free Public Library, 
public relations, 506 

Patients’ Library (Mason) note, 707 

Payne, John Howard, cottage, 679 

Peck, M. G. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
note, 227, 519 

Pennell, L. G. George, 621 

Perdue, Virginia, obit. 528 

Personnel Office, The (Osteen) 398 

Peterborough, Canada, Collegiate~ and 
Vocational School, displays 699 

Phelps, E. M. University Debaters’ 
Annual: 1943-1944, ann. 56, 132; 
1944-1945, ann. 706 

Photographs, Red Cross record, pre- 
sented to Library of Congress, 124; 
use in publicity, 123 

Pictorial statistics, 348 

Pike, M. M. Mind and Muscle, 677; 
School and Children’s Libraries, 53, 
128, a 286, 352, 420, 516, 572, 
638, 703 

Plymouth, Ind., Public Library, 
ing project, 628 

Poems 
American Reasons (Overstreet) 121 
Cataloging in Wartime (Jacobsen) 


45 
The Male Librarian's Plight (Som- 
mer) 691 
The School 


613 
Poetry, Guides to (Lynch) 260 
Polish information center, 376 , 
Portland, Ore., Library Association, 
St. John’s Branch, ration board, 
39; Roosevelt High School Library, 
students at work, 36; music listen- 
ers, 37 
Portman, Edith, The Library of Mel- 
lon Institute, 417 
Portraits 
Almedingen, E. M. to 
Burroughs Studley, 8 
Carr, Emily, 1 
Carse, y hy Sa 
Daly, Elizabeth, 244 
Davis, Lavinia R. 590 
De Leeuw, Adéle, 74 
Eaton, Evel n, 148 
Fenneman, ordica (group) 8 
Ferguson, Mabel (group) 290 
Foster, Elizabeth, 592 
Gilligan, Edmund, 436 
Heller, Clair, 214 
Hutchison, Bruce, 146 
Kelly, Mayor (Chicago) (group) 8 


JUNE 


read- 


Librarian (Snodgrass) 


1945 


Portraits (Continued) 
Kent, L. 72 
Kroll, H. H. 308 
Liebling, A. J. 306 
Lincoln, Victoria, 434 
Lyle, G. R. 226 
Mackay, Margaret, 370 
MacLiesh, A. F. 10 
Marion, Elizabeth, 656 
Meehan. | % (group) 290 
Pike, M. 678 
Potter, gy Pt E. 358 
Robi, Ruth (group) 290 
Ronald, James, 372 
Selby, John, 532 
Toynbee, Philip, 654 

Poster contest awarded to 
Fenneman, 8 

Posters, On Ducks, Puddles, Chim- 
neys, or (Anttonen) 1062; OWI 
1943 Victory Book Campaign post- 
ers available, 50 

Postwar library service, 395; 
University Libraries and 
Rehabilitation (Smith) 185 

Postwar planning, Library housing, 


129 
(John- 


Postwar 
sen) note, 

Potter, Marion E. biog. note, 358 

Potterf, R. M. The , Tn Collection 
in the Public Library: Acquisition, 
Cataloging, and Care of Collection, 
270 


Nordica 


Canadian 
Postwar 


Wage Stabilization, 
518, 707 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Adriance Memor- 
ial Library, Chinese Book Week dis- 
play, 112 

Powell, L. C. An Almanac for Li- 
brarians, 680 

Practical Librarian, The, 634 

Press, Free press week, 213 

Prison libraries. Wallkill 
brary (Rudolf) 694 

Prisoners of war, Instructions 
sending books to, 48 

Prize offer, Scribner's, 430 

Public libraries. Censorship in Per- 
spective (Hill) 319; Eliminating 
Waste in Purchase Routines (Estes) 
29; “‘The Equal Chance’ via Fed- 
eral Grants (Spaulding) 391; 
Juvenile Delinquency, Combating, 
through Group Activities in the 
Public Library (Eagle) 607: The 
Larger Public Libraries in Canada 
(Waldon) 171: Library and socal 
hygiene (letter) 14: Lit Plays 
Host to a Ration Board {.. ‘tt) 
38; Library Service for Veterans 
(Gartland) 97: Map Collection in 
the Public Library: Acquisition, 
Cataloging. and Care (Potterf) 270: 
Use (Degitz) 272; The Organiza- 
tion of Federal Government Publi- 
cations (O'Donnell) 342: Reading 
for Young Adults (Haley) 327; 
School exhibits in, 616; Serving the 
Veteran (Allen) 33; Small Business 
and the Public Library (Vormelker) 
468; Specifications for Youth (Ko- 
lish) 610: What Young People Like 
in the Public Library (Larbey) 100 

Public relations, Campaigns Are Not 
All Pain (Franklin) 458; Color 
eee. Staff—and Men! (Craig) 

: Dream before Midnight 
ye 461; From Puffs to Public 
Relations (Campbell ) 451; High- 
brow Hokum (Hayes) 477; Librar- 
ians as ‘‘Joiners’’ (Bacon) 470; 
Nice Work and You Can Get It 
(Messent) 485; None So Blind. 

. (Ireland and Garrison) 464: 
Pleasing the Public (Adams and 
Carter) 484; Public Relations and 
the Trustee (Bradley) 456: Public 
Relations Roundup, 492: See also 
publicity 

Publications, Canadian (Morton) 198 

Publicity. An Experiment in Publicity 
(Hood) 490; Jean and Jane (Hart) 
487; Newspaper Publicity (Fine) 
482; Publicity almanac, 509; Pub- 
licity and the School - Librarian 
(Jeffrey) 478; on theatre programs, 
495: See also The Crow's Nest; 
public relations 


Prison Li- 


for 


Puerto Rico, conference at 
San Juan, 50 

—— shows. peta All the Time 

alding) 6 

Purchase Baal 
in (Estes) 29 

Puzzles, Book Weck rebus, 

Pyle, Ernie, obit. 652 


library 


Eliminating Waste 


er Borou, 
Rock ser 
room, 106 

Qaesionnnioes, to businessmen, 501 
iller-Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas, 


h Public Library, Far 
ranch, musi.:° listening 


obit. 8 


536 
Brooklyn program 
children, transcrip- 
219; Jean and 
Who Listens? 


Race relations honor roll, 

Radio programs, 
cited, 50; for 
tions obtainable, 
Jane (Hart) 487; 
(Riley} 688 

Radio Publicity, Jean and Jane (Hay: 
487 ice Work and You ee Bi 
It (Messent) 485 

Radio scripts, National Council of 
Christians and Jews, scripts avail- 
able, 705; They Burned the Books 
(Benét) 603 

Ration board, 


in public library, 38 
Readable 


Books, Gateways to 
(Strang) note, 132, 294 

Reader's Digest, school edition, 700 

Reading, freedom to read in libraries, 
283; Learning to Read (Paine) 
105; Reading for Growth (Ryan) 
404: Reading, therapeutic value of, 


686 

Reading clubs, see Let’s Read, 623-30 

Rebus, for Book Week, 4 

Recordings, Thorne-Thomsen, 220, 704 

Red Cross photographs, 124 

we? Ellen, The Libraries of Russia, 
55 

Reference books, see Current Reference 
Books 

Regioual libraries, Regional Libraries 
in Canada (Morison) 181; Teachers 
College Gives Regional Library Serv- 
ice (Crowder) 266 

Rehabilitation, postwar, 
University Libraries and, 

Rehabilitation reading, 686 

Reno, Nevada, Ferrying Division Base 
Library, 684 

Reprints in ae 
228, 293, 

Reserve lag 695 

Ress, E. §. Motion Pictures in Librar- 
ies, 561 

Richman, Arthur, obit. 155 

Rider, I. M. Neighborhood Forums, 
488 

Riley, Louise, Across the Dominion 
with the Boys and Girls, 174; Who 
Listens? 688 

— Sarah, If This Keeps Up... . 


Canadian 
185 


Catalog of, note, 


River poe Ill., 
mer readin, 
Robi, Ruth, Ny F First A.L.A. 290 

Rolland, Romain, obit. 368 
Ronald, James, biog. sketch, 372 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, quotation, 
May cover 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Jr. obit. 
Rothenstein, Sir William, a 
Rudolf, H. R. Wallkill Prisoo, ‘Lie 
brary, 694 
Rural eT The 
(Beal) 3 
Russia, th JOO of Russia (Reed) 
554; Through the Moscow Siege 
(Meyer) 558 
Ryan, C. T. Reading for Growth, 
404 


F teased Library, sum- 


State and the 


St. Exupéry, Antoine de, biog. note, 
2 


St. Louis, Mo., Public Library, 
relations, $04 ; idgley 
Washington University, 
lations, 494 

St. Paul, Minn., 
-school group, 616 


ublic 
Library, 
public re- 


Public Library, 


715 





Salesmen, On Seeing eter) 338 
San Diego, Calif., blic Library, 
public relations, 503 ; 
Sandusky, Ohio, Library Association, 
Reading for Fun orld Parade, 
626; o~ Nations contest, 113 
Schaaf, Roundup Time in the 
Livery 2 

Schein, LJ * seen Experiments 
with Films, 276 

School and Children’s Libraries ere 
53, 128, 224, 286, 352, 420, 51 
$72 638, 703 

School libraries, Across the Dominion 
with the Boys and Girls (Riley) 
174; Approaching the Adolescent 
(Songe ) 325; Books Every 
School Student Should Krew (Col- 
sher) 104; Old Friends in a New 
Land (Camblin) 35; School In- 
struction in a Public Library (Han- 
sen) 615; Schoo! Libraries in Can- 
ada (Brunet) 188 ; 

Scott, M. E, Administrative Experi- 
ments, 42 

Seattle, Wash., Public Library, 289; 
United Nations exhibit, 11& 

Seaver, Frances, They Come—and 
How! 331 

Selby, John, biog. sketch, 532 

Service basis rate reduced, 59 

Shankle, G. E. Current Abbrevia- 
tions, note, 422 

Shaw, G. B. birthday comments, 6; 
ives home to British nation, 70; 
iog. note, 366, 650 ; 

Sheboygan, Wis., Mead Public Li- 
brary, Week celebration, 115 

— Samuel, Books and the Sol- 
ter 

Sherlock Holmes ag librarian, 278 

Short Stories, Index to, ann. 708 

Silone, Ignazio, | note, 242 

Simpson, F. he Chelifers ex 
Libris, 48, 125, 187, 282, 349, 409, 
$11, 567, 633, 700 

Smith, A. M. The House That Jack 
May Build: Canadian University 
Libraries and Postwar Rehabilita- 
tion, 185 

Smith, Peter, Out of Print Books, 

Snodgrass, G. L. The School Librar. 
ian (poem) 613 

Social hygiene (Fihe) letter, 14 

Soramer, - The Male Librarian's 
Plight (poem) 69i 

Songe, Alice, Approaching the Ado- 
lescent, 325 

South American Handbook, note, 133 


Southern, W. A. Educational Films 
in the Library, 130 

Spalding, A. F. Backstage All the 
Time, 612 

Spaulding, F._ B. “The Equal 
Chance’’ via Federal Grants, 391 

Special Librarian (Bonnell) 130, 289, 
417, 571 

Read-Habilitation 


Special _ libraries, 
sa Prison Li- 


(Judge) 686; 
brary (Rudol if ) 694 

Special Libraries Association. an- 
nouncement, 50; hospital group 
formed (letter) 14; Washington 
office for U.S. document service 
considered, 130 


Speer, Melissa E. Instead of a Blue- 
print. . ., 332 
Spencer, Hazelton, obit. 8 


~ Associations, staff party (letter) 


ginndend Catalog Series, schedule, 577 
Stein, Gertrude, biog. note, 70, 366, 


0 
. N._ Phelps, obit. 368 
Stories. If This Keeps 
(Rishel) 692; Private 
Story (Hodges) 208 
Stories, Index to Short, ann. 708 
Strang, Ruth and Others, Gateways to 
Read note, 132, 294 


‘able Books, 
Streetcar and bus ads, Crow’s Nest, 


ielty: “A 


215 
Streetcar library, see Traveling librar- 


ies 

Streetcar publicity, 505 

Subject ag 7 for Smail Libraries, 
List of, ann. 133 

Suburban Library Comes of Age, A 
Canadian, (Griffiths) 179 

Summers, S. Dumbarton Oaks, 
note, 640 

Switzerland, periodicals nan. 594 

Symons, Arthur, obit. 432 

Syracuse, N.Y., Public _ eS pub- 
lic relations, 496 


Talking Shop (Loizeaux) 47, 120, 
, 347, 412, 512, 565, 632, 


, Norman, illustrations, 331 
Marjorie, The Languaze of 
orld War Il, ann. 226, 357, 518 
Thermometers for reading, 625 
Thorne-Thomsen, Gudrun, Record- 
ings, 220, 704 
Tietjens, Eunice, obit. 240 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library, public 
relations, 505 
Toser, M. A. Library Manual, note, 


421 

Traveling libraries, The City Follows 
Its Patrons: A Canadian Library on 
Wheels (Gourlay) 177; summer- 
time traveling library project, 624 

Tolstoy, Alexey N. obit. 528 

——. Philip, biographical sketch, 
654 

Troy, N.Y., Public Library, reading 
project, 628 

Trustees, Public Relations 
Trustee (Bradley) 456 

Tully, Richard Walton, obit. 432 

Twain, Mark, display of his books in 
foreign languages, New York Pub- 
lic Library, 49; Mark Twain Exhi- 
bition in Detroit Public Library, 49; 
note, 430 


and _ the 


Union List of Serials, 
518, 706 

U. S. governmen: 
posed service, 130 

Utley, G. B. My First A.L.A. 212 


note, 132, 357, 


documents, pro- 


Valentine roads to reading, 408 

Van Doren, Mark, How to Read about 
War and Peace, 257 

Van Wert County, Ohio, Brumback 
Library, Book Week project, 117 


Veterans, bibliography of library serv- 
ice for, 335; et for returned 
service men, 219; Library service 
for, 335, 394; Library Service for 
Veterans (Gartland) 97, addenda, 
249; Serving the Veteran (Allen) 


33 

Vitz, Carl, Democracy in Library 
Service: The Place of the Library 
Development Fund, 551; letter, 246 

Vocational guidance ‘exhibit, 346 

Vocational nonfiction for girls (list) 
353 

Vormelker, Rose, Small Business and 
the Public Library, 468 

Voting Age, - ‘ca the (Johnsen) 
ann. 56, 134 


Waite, H. E., Library Adventures for 
the Youngest, 328 

Waldon, Freda F. The Larger Public 
Libraries in Canada, 171 

Walker, Elinor, A Librarian Goes to 
School, 616 

Wallace, F. J. Elizabeth Daly, biog. 
sketch, 244 

Wallace, Lew Wallace Study, 414 

Walter, F My First A.L.A. 354 

War and Peace, How to Read about 
(Yan Doren) 257 

Wa: bond canpeie 

at > LY... 


War Council 
films, 135 

Public Library, 
Once 


War 

Warren, Ohio, dis- 
play, 564 

Watson, Katherine, 
Time, note, 226 

Waycross, Georgia, school librarian’s 
aint, 352 
hat Our Readers Think, 14, 
152, 246, 310, 374, 438, 534, 
658 

boon J. T. GI Joe and the Li 
brary, 2 

Wheeling, W.Va. Ohioe County Pub- 
lic Li tary, vacation reading proj- 
ect, 624 

Wierbach, Gene, Into the Woods with 
Books, 209 
Willkie, Wendell, awards, 366; obit. 
240; quotation, November cover 

Wilson Company, catalog technique, 
295; cumulation problems, 226; 
46th annual report, 58; statement, 
66; Red Cross note, 519; statement 
of ownership, 231; visitors, 577 

Window displays, in department 
stores, 503 

Winston-Salem, N.C., Mineral Springs 
School, experience meeting, 53 

Wodehouse, P. G. biog. note, 70 

W , Marjorie, What the Library 
Can Do for Veterans, 335 

Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
ann. 567 

Worcester, Mass., Free Public Library, 
public relations projects, 493 

Worthington, Alberta, International 
Airways, ann. 421, 518 

Worthington, Ohio, Public Library, 
musical story hours, 623 

Wright, H. B. obit. 8 


upon a4 


78, 
594, 


Library, 


Yeats-Brown, Major Francis, obit. 368 


og are s libraries, Specifications 
for th (Kolish) 610 
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CAN THERE BE PEACE? 


Idealists say Yes! te History says No! 


Dumbarton & aks 


SUMMERS 267 pages ~~ $1.25 


presents the background, proposals and arguments for per- 
manent peace; the basis. of the San Francisco Conference. 
It is #1 in the new RerereEnce SHELF, VotumE XVIII: 


7 Books $6.00 


Dumbarton Oaks Anatomy of Intolerance 

Representative American Compulsory Military Training 
Speeches for Peace 

International Airways Two books to bé announced 


* 


These books will be published within the next twelve 
months. Each. will be a ‘compilation of. authoritative pro 
and con. discussions of “a problem of vital imiportarce ‘to 
tomorrow’s wofld.. The single copy price will be $1.25. ($8.75). 
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By Subscription 7 Books $6.00 
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THE SILENT POWER OF 
BOOKS is 2 great power in the 
world; and there is a joy in 
reading ‘them which those alone 
ean know’ who. readk thea with 
desite and enthusiasm, ° Silent, 
Saabs: ail noiseless though 
they be, they may yet' seein 
SibE hiitless slifiinaden ead 
: ‘change the'ctiles oF rinelagah 
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